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Literature for the Blind 


Susan A. Draper, Illinois school for the blind, 
Jacksonville 


The education of the blind and the 
opening to their use of the treasures of 
literature, has been a development of 
several centuries. Doubtless in all ages 
of the world individual blind persons 
have been educated in the knowledge 
of their time, and a goodly number have 
attained eminence. Such names as 
Homer, Milton, Huber, Prescott, and 
Fawcett shine out resplendently from a 
background of physical darkness, though 
not one of them ever entered a blind 
school, or, probably, ever read a raised- 
print book. 

It was not until near the close of the 
eighteenth century that the education 
of the blind, as a class, was successfully 
undertaken. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the subject re- 
ceived some attention from philan- 
thropic men, and plans and processes of 
instruction were proposed, but they 
failed to show practical results. 

In 1784, Valentin Haiiy opened a 
school for the blind in Paris, which was 
the first institution especially intended 
for their instruction ever successfully 
inaugurated. It is still in operation as 
the Institut des Avengles. His first 
pupil was a young blind beggar named 
Leserer, who afterward became instru- 
mental in promoting the education of 
the blind. 

In 1806, Haiiy visited St. Petersburg, 
at the invitation of the emperor, Alex- 
ander I., and founded an institution for 
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the blind in that city. He also assisted 
in founding the Berlin institution about 
the same time. Next in point of time 
were founded the Liverpool school in 
1791, and in 1793 those of Edinburg and 
Bristol. There are now many institu- 
tions in Great Britain, and scarcely a 


country of Europe is unprovided with 


one or more, unless it be Turkey. 

The instruction of the blind in Amer- 
ica was commenced by Dr Samuel G. 
Howe of Boston, in 1832. A_ small 
wooden house on Hollis st. was the first 
home of the school, and the equipment 
was of a very primitive character. 
Through his untiring labors, and the 
generosity of Col. Perkins and other 
citizens of Boston, it developed into the 
noble Perkins institution. 

The Pennsylvania institution, founded 
by M. Friedlander in 1835, is now the 
largest and best equipped of any in this 
country. Nearly al! the states and some 
of the territories now have their schools 
for the blind. 

One of the most indispensable requi- 
sites to the education of the blind is a 
system of tangible notation which can 
be read with ease and accuracy. Many 
experiments have been made to this end, 
with varying degrees of success. By 
the law of “survival of the fittest,” only 
a few remain in general use. It is said 
that Theresa von Paradis, the celebrated 
blind pianist of Vienna, contrived to 
represent notes with pins upon a cush- 
ion, and from this her friend Haiiy 
conceived the idea of embossing letters 
on stiff paper. It is generally believed 
that the first book printed in relief was 
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Haiiy’s Essay on the education of the 
blind, Paris, 1786. It was translated 
into English by Dr Blacklock, the blind 
poet. 

James Gall of Edinburg printed, in 
1827, the first book in English in relief 
for the blind. He visited London in 
1829, and introduced his printing in that 
city. About 1832 he completed the 
gospel of St John, probably the first 
book of Scripture ever printed for the 
use of the blind. 

In 1832, the Society of arts in Scot- 
land offered a gold medal, valued at 20 
sovereigns, for the best alphabet and sys- 
tem of printing for the blind. Twenty- 
one alphabets were submitted, but of 
these only four have survived. The 
medal was given to Dr Fry’s method, 
which consisted of the Roman capitals 
slightly altered and nearly the same as 
the system formerly used at Philadel- 
phia.' Dr Howe of Boston used the 
small Roman character, and in that type 
printed the Acts of the apostles, in 1834. 
In 1836, he published the New Testa- 
ment in four volumes, sold at $1 per 
volume. This was the first New Testa- 
ment printed for the blind in any lan- 
guage. He completed the Old Testa- 
ment in 1842. On account of his 
constant efforts and desire to increase 
the supply of embossed literature, Whit- 
tier has given him the title “the Cad- 
mus of the blind.” 

The four systems of notation now in 
most general use are: 1) the Roman 
or line print; 2) the Moon type, in- 
vented by Dr Moon of Brighton, Eng- 
land; 3) the Braille, invented by Louis 
Braille, a blind pupil of Haiiy, at Paris, 
and 4) the New York point, invented 
by Prof. William B. Wait of New York 
city. The last two are point or cipher 
systems. Each of the four has its ad- 
vantages, but the Braille has come into 
most general use, and has the largest 
amount of literature printed. A great 
advantage of the two point systems is 
that they may be written as well as read 
by the blind. The Moon type has large, 
bold characters, somewhat resembling 
the Roman capitals, and is considered 
especially adapted to the aged blind, or 
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those whose touch lack sensitiveness. 
Dr Dymond, of the Ontario school, 
tells of a lady who became blind at 83 
years of age, and afterward learned to 
read the Bible in Moon print with ease 
and delight. The mechanical facilities 
for printing have been greatly increased 
by the valuable inventions of Prof. F. 
H. Hall, formerly superintendent of the 
Illinois school. These consist of the 
Braille typewriter, the stereotype maker, 
which embosses brass plates from which 
paper copies are printed, and a map- 
printing machine. 

The schools of this country are largely 
supplied with books and music from the 
American printing house for the blind 
at Louisville, Ky. It receives an an- 
nual subsidy of $10,000 from congress, 
and each school receives its quota of 
printed matter in proportion to its num- 
ber of pupils. The superintendents of 
the schools are ex-officio trustees of the 
printing house. Several schools have 
their own presses and do much of their 
own printing. The Pennsylvaniaschool 
publishes a large amount of valuable 
literature in Braille, and the Illinois in- 
stitution makes a specialty of printing 
Braille music, not only for its own use, 
but supplying, wholly or in part, many 
other schools, including Boston and 
Philadelphia. New York city is head- 
quarters for the New York point. 

The final question to be considered is 
how the blind may be supplied with the 
literature printed for their use. While 
in school this is furnished them free of 
expense, but unless their mental devel- 
opment is to cease on leaving school, 
they must continue to read, and a taste 
for reading once formed makes the 
deprivation doubly keen. Some schools 
present their pupils with books when 
they leave school, but of course this 
supply is limited. The Illinois school 
furnishes every pupil, from the high 
school department to the kindergarten, 
some reading matter suitable to his age 
and capacity to take home for the sum- 
mer vacation. This is furnished by the 
printing department of the school, at 
small cost. 

There are several ways in which the 
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need of literature for the blind may be 
supplied. In cities the public libraries 
are making some provision for it, not- 
ably National library at Washington, 
the Cincinnati and Philadelphia libra- 
ries. Moreover the blind in cities have 
great advantages in the way of mental 
stimulus and growth afforded by attend- 
ance upon church, lectures, concerts, 
the drama, and by wide and varied social 
contact. On the other hand many of 
the blind live in the country or small 
towns, and are cut off from the priceless 
privilege of reading on account of the 
difficulty and expense of obtaining 
books. Even if some one could be found 
to loan them books by mail, they are so 
large and cumbrous that the postage 
would involve a heavy expense. To il- 
lustrate the bulk and cost of such books, 
a few quotations may be given from the 
catalog of the American Printing House: 
Tale of two cities, Dickens, 3v., $10.50; 
Ivanhoe, Scott, 3v., $10.50; Heroes and 
hero worship, Carlyle, $7; Ben Hur, 
Wallace, 4v., $12. 

Traveling libraries in the rural dis- 
tricts would be a great boon to the 
blind, but the great cost of postage in 
addition to that of the books, renders 
them impracticable. The postal laws of 
Canada now provide for mailing of lit- 
erature for the blind to any part of the 
Dominion free of charge. Dr Dymond, 
of the Ontario school, tells of sending 
books in Moon type to a blind but par- 
tially educated Indian on the extreme 
northern limit of British Columbia. He 
says in his report for 1898: Now a book 
can be mailed at request and remailed, 
either to the original lender or some 
other blind reader, with no expense 
whatever. The only want will be the 
books. Naturally, blind people and 
their friends look to institutions such as 
this for aid. I trust it will be afforded. 
I propose to ask for a small grant to 
enable us to establish a circulating li- 
brary to be worked through the mails, 
and to consist of those books most in de- 
mand,the Holy Scriptures to begin with. 
Measures of this character have been 
introduced in our own congress, but 
have so far been defeated. 
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Various societies have assisted in the 
work of providing literature for the 
blind. For instance the Bible societies 
have made it possible for every blind 
person to have a copy of the Bible, but 
when the recipient dies the book must 
be sent back to be loaned again. The 
society for providing Evangelical re- 
ligious literature for the blind publishes 
a good selection of standard works, 
such as Pilgrim’s progress, Life of Christ 
(Stalker), In His Name, Selections from 
Thomas a Kempis, etc. They also pub- 
lish the Sunday school weekly, contain- 
ing the international lessons with notes. 
The price of this is $1.50 per year, but 
on the written recommendation of any 
superintendent of a school for the blind 
a copy will be sent free to any worthy 
indigent blind person in that state. The 
general agent of the society is H. L. 
Hall, 3518 Lancaster av., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A blind person can make use of 
others’ eyes to good advantage if he is 
able to employ a reader or has friends 
willing to perform the service, and has 
access to ordinary books. After finish- 
ing the prescribed course at the institu- 
tions, blind persons often seek higher 
education in college or university. In 
such cases a reader is almost indispen- 
sable, as the requisite text-books are not 
always to be had in raised print. This 
is also true of the blind who enter the 
professions, such as music, authorship, 
the law, the ministry, teaching, lectur- 
ing, and even the medical profession. 
The number of such persons is con- 
stantly increasing, largely due to the im- 
provement and extension in the schools 
for the blind. 

So, in one way and another, stores of 
knowledge are opened to the persistent 
seeker, and the words of Scripture are 
being fulfilled—The people that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light. 
Physical darkness is relatively a small 
matter if the mind and spirit are open 
to the light, for, as Crabbe tells us, It is 
the soul that sees. Or to quote glorious 
old blind Milton: 


He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day. 
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What Some Libraries are Doing for 
the Blind. 


Chicago public library 


In the annual report of the Chicago 
public library, for 1903, the following is 
given: 

Books for the blind 

Twelve additional volumes were 
placed in the collection of books for the 
blind, which now numbers 776v. The 
974v. which were circulated during the 
year were chiefly issued through the 
stations. The call for these books for 
reference use at the library was for only 
47V: 

Extract from paper read before Chi- 
cago library club by Bessie Goldberg, 
of Chicago public library: 

The nucleus of this collection was 
given to the library by the Home teach- 
ing and free lending library for the 
blind, organized for what its name im- 
plies, by citizens who were aroused by 
Dr Moon’s visit to this country; the so- 
ciety dissolved and the library got the 
books, and there is a case now pending 
by virtue of which the library may be 
the beneficiary of $1000, which was willed 
to the society by Huntington Jackson; 
but as the society is no more, we hope 
the money will follow in the footsteps 
of the books. The books were origi- 
nally kept in the West Madison street 
branch reading-room, but when the li- 
brary moved into this building they were 
transferred to this room. It was opened 
as a special reading-room for the blind, 
with an attendant in charge. The fact 
was broadly advertised, but the scheme 
met with little success, the attendance 
dwindling down so that it did not war- 
rant keeping the room open. Since then 
the books have been circulated mostly 
through the stations. Only 47 books 
were used at the library during the last 
year, while 974 were taken for home use. 
We have about 1ooov., but this does 
not mean separate titles. As I said be- 
fore, the Moon Bible is in 65v. 


Cincinnati 
The Cincinnati library society for the 
blind has charge of the work in that city 
and its recent report (1903) gives an idea 


of the splendid work it does as follows: 
The society owes its existence to the 
untiring efforts of the Misses Georgia 
and Florence Trader, who devote the 
most of their time to the interests of 
the organization, which is dependent 
upon the continued generous support of 
philanthropic citizens. N. D.C. Hodges, 
Dr Charles Frederick Goss, and Mrs 
James A. S. Gray, constitute the advi- 
sory committee. The public library 
prepares the books for circulation and 
furnishes rooms for the readings and 
entertainments, to which all the blind 
and their friends are made welcome. 
Through the generosity of the Cincin- 
nati Traction Company, the Cincinnati 
Interurban Company, and the South Cov- 
ington and Cincinnati Street Railway 
Company, transportation is furnished for 
the blind and their guides to and from 
the library. Much of the success of the 
work is due to the regular readers and 
to their substitutes who make certain 
that these readings shall be continuous 
to the music readers and to the guides. 


A visit to the blind room 


It was the privilege of the writer to 
visit the rooms for the blind at the Cin- 
cinnati public library in December, 1903, 
and a more touching sight than the one 
presented can not well be imagined. 
Miss Trader, herself blind (though as 
one looked into the mobile, intelligent, 
bright face, with every passing thought 
of the bright mind plainly mirrored, it 
was hard to realize the stern fact), was 
in charge at the time, teaching the fin- 
gers of one who was well along in years 
to find the touch that should carry the 
message and light of the printed page 
to the soul bereft of its windows. The 
cheery voice that told of her joy in her 
labor was an index to her nature. To 
her efforts is due much of the success of 
the work. As she presents the needs 
and opportunity for helpfulness to those 
whom she wishes to interest, it would be 
a rough brute, indeed, as a notable busi- 
ness man of Cincinnati remarked, that 
could or would say her nay. Always 
accompanied by her devoted sister, the 
two young women have come to be well 
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known and esteemed as they go about 
on their mission of bringing sunshine 
into the darkened lives of the blind. 
Miss Trader talks freely of her work, is 
full of suggestions for others interested 
and is an inspiration to those who meet 
her. 
The organization of the work 


By special request, Miss Trader has 
written of the work that is being done, 
as follows: 

In the summer of 1900 my sister and 
I went to see N. D.C. Hodges, librarian 
of the public library, to tell him of our 
plan to try to establish a library for the 
blind in this city. For several years we 
had been thinking that a library of this 
kind was very necessary. Mr Hodges 
said he was much interested in the plan 
and that he would do all he could to 
assist us. The first thing we did was to 
try to find out the number of blind in 
the city, and the way we did this was to 
put an article in the papers requesting 
the blind to send their names and ad- 
dresses and the kind of type they pre- 
ferred to read, to Mr Hodges at the pub- 
lic library. In this way, by October 1 
we had a list of 181 blind. 

We then started two courses of read- 
ings a week for them. Up to this time 
there were no books in the library for 
them, and Mr Hodges told us that the 
trustees said they could not spend any 
money on books for the blind, but that 
their money would have to be used for 
the majority. My sister and I were 
determined, however, that the blind 
should not be deprived of books, and 
we started to raise money for this pur- 
pose. 

The library was organized 


On March 19, Igol, the library was 
organized as the Cincinnati library so- 
ciety for the blind. By that time we 
had raised enough money to purchase 
about Ioov. in the embossed type. We 
now have about 8oov. in the New York 
point, line letter, and the Moon type. 
We have five regular readings a week for 
the blind at the public library, and a spe- 
cial entertainment once a month, and 
besides these entertainments we have a 





reading once a week, for the children, 
during the summer. 

In April, 1901, we heard that we could 
get a complete list of the blind of the 
city by writing to the census department, 
Washington, D.C.; so we wrote and got 
a list of over 400 blind in Hamilton 
county. 

We soon found out that many of these 
people did not know how to read, so 
on July 19, 1901, we started lessons in 
reading, and we have kept this work up 
ever since. 

A short time afterward a blind man 
came to us and said he did not know 
how to write even his own name, so my 
sister started to teach him to write with 
a lead-pencil, and since that time she 
has taught anumber to write who have 
never seen. 

We noticed that the readings were 
not as wellattended as we thought they 
should be, so, many of the blind were 
visited in their homes and it was found 
that in almost every case they were un- 
able to come on account of car fare. We 
then went to the Cincinnati Traction 
Company and explained the situation to 
them, and they have very kindly given 
us from 600 to 1000 tickets a month from 
the middle of July, 1901. The Cincinnati 
Interurban Company also very kindly 
give free transportation to the blind and 
their guides to and from the readings at 
the library. 

In September of the same year, we 
decided to open the advantages of our 
library to Covington, Keritucky, and vi- 
cinity. We got free transportation for 
them from the Covington Traction Com- 
pany, and since that time they have 
been coming over to the readings and 
taking advantage of the lessons in read- 
ing and writing. 

In November, 1902, a kindergarten 
class and also a class in raffia were 
started. GeoraiA D. TRADER. 


Cleveland public library 


We have 72v., mostly in New York 
point. We have rented a room in a 
block near by, as we have no suitable 
place in the library, and on October I we 
opened a reading-room and circulating 
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library. Much interest is being shown, 
but the supply of books is entirely in- 
adequate. We hope to increase this 
gradually, and to enlarge the work in 
other directions. 


Reading aloud for the blind, Dayton, Ohio 


There is probably no community with- 
out some blind persons. Heretofore 
they have been given over to the special 
care of special institutions, where they 
have learned to read and to enjoy most 
of the advantages of the rest of our edu- 
cated public. Few libraries have suff- 
cient funds to provide books for this part 
of their reading public, therefore after 
leaving the institutions they are deprived 
of some of the intellectual privileges of 
the rest of the community. 

In spite of the proverbial ‘lack of 
funds,” if the people of the community 
will help, there is no reason why the li- 
brary can not care for not only those 
who have learned to read, but also those 
who have not yet had that advantage. 

This article is to tell what has been 
done, and what we hope to do in this 
direction, at the Dayton public library. 

The readings to the blind begun last 
autumn are a direct result of our library 
expansion policy, and came about in 
this way: At the formal opening of one 
of our branch libraries, the librarian met 
a young blind man, a student from the 
State institution, then at home on his 
vacation, and invited him to visit the 
main library to talk over some plan for 
securing books for the blind. A few 
weeks later this young man and a friend, 
also blind and a former student of the 
institution, called at the main library 
witha list of names of many of the blind 
of the city. Their plan was to call a 
meeting of these persons and find out if 
possible what they wished in the mat- 
ter. The librarian then offered the li- 
brary as a meeting-place, and men- 
tioned that if it were not possible to get 
books in point type, weekly outloud 
readings might be held under library 
direction. 

The young men issued the call, and 
on September 22, 12 blind persons met 


and organized with officers from their 
own number. It was agreed to meet 
every Tuesday evening, from 7.30 to 9 
o'clock, and give from 30 to 45 minutes 
to the reading of current events, and 
the rest of the time to the reading of 


some story chosen by themselves. The. 


writer was assigned the supervision of 
the readings. 

Notices were then sent out from the 
library to the various ministers of the 
city, stating the purpose of the organi- 
zation, requesting them to announce the 
meetings. and asking for the names and 
addresses of any blind in their congre- 
gations, also asking for volunteer read- 
ers and guides. The response was 
prompt, giving usa good corps of readers 
from the start. 

Four of the volunteers follow several 
of the weekly magazines for current 
events, noting the articles which they 
think will be of interest, and two of them 
arrange a program from the suggested 
lists. The magazines regularly read are 
the Outlook, Public opinion, Literary digest, 
Independent, and Collier's weekly, not re- 
stricting ourselves however, to these, if 
anything of interest is suggested from 
other journals. 

Some of the other readings have been 
the Trail of the sandhill stag, the Crisis, 
the Story of the other wise man, a Com- 
edy of conscience, an article from Mc- 
Clure’s magazine on the surgery of wild 
animals and Longfellow’s Robert of 
Sicily. 

We have been pleasantly entertained 
by a musical and readings from Riley, 
at the home of one of the volunteers. 
Other similar entertainments will be 
given in the future. One of the churches 
has planned a special service and choir 
music for our enjoyment, and a promi- 
nent musician of the city has promised 
us the pleasure of a faculty recital at 
her studio. 

There is an enrollment of 21 blind 
persons, five of whom are now attending 
the State institution and nine others 
have been students there. 

A few of them see well enough to get 
about by themselves and to lead others. 
Others require guides who are for the 
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most part members of their own fam- 
ilies. One of the guides is an industri- 
ous housewife and brings her fancy work 
with her, which lends to the gatherings 
a cosy, homelike atmosphere. Follow- 
ing the suggestion of one of their num- 
ber they make a voluntary contribution 
on the first Tuesday of each month, to 
cover any necessary expenses, such as 
the sending out of notices, etc. 

Their original purpose is not lost sight 
of and plans are being formed for the 
securing of funds to purchase books in 
one or more of the types for the blind. 

A spirit of self-helpfulness and a de- 
sire to help each other is manifested. 
Itris hoped that upon the return of the 
students in the summer some arrange- 
ment can be made for instructing those 
who have not learned to read and write 
by any of the embossed systems. 

Before this appears in Pusiic LiBra- 
RIES, we will have completed six months 
of readings, enjoyable alike to readers 
and hearers. Maticpa M. LiGur. 


Public library of Detroit 


In 1896, some investigations were made 
by the public library, which established 
the fact that there were in Detroit at 
that time upward of 400 blind persons. 
The question of supplying to them 
books printed in embossed type was 
discussed. The suggestion was received 
with great enthusiasm by many of the 
blind people themselves, several of 
whom contributed books from their own 
libraries to help in establishing such a 
collection. The result of this agitation 
of the matter was the purchase by the 
library of about 70 carefully selected 
books, which, added to those donated, 
formed a nucleus for a department for 
the blind. 

The first problem was as to the form 
of type. It is somewhat unfortunate 
that there are so many systems of in- 
struction in reading for the blind. The 
old style of Line letter taught by Prof. 
Howe, in Boston, and in the schools in 
Pennsylvania is read with such tedious 
slowness that some better form of type 
seemed to be demanded. This was fur- 
nished by the improved Braille, which 


has been adopted in Michigan and most 
of the blind schools of the middle west. 
The New York point is taught in New 
York and this further adds to the compli- 
cation. However,as the Braille is taught 
in Michigan, it was decided to make 
the first purchases of books in that type. 
The books were mainly bought from the 
American printing house for the blind 
of Louisville, Ky., which is subsidized 
by the general government, and is, there- 
fore, able to supply books at a reduced 
cost. A few were bought from the Mich- 
igan school at Lansing, which has pub- 
lished some miscellaneous works, as well 
as its own text books. The books se- 
lected consisted of five of Shakespeare’s 
plays, in separate volumes, poems of 
Byron, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Bryant, selections from Dickens, Haw- 
thorne, Muloch, Cooper, Irving, Edward 
Everett Hale, Mark Twain. In history 
there are selections from Parkman, Mot- 
ley, Macaulay, Freeman, Higginson, 
Fiske, Swinton, Scudder. For the young 
people there are stories from Arabian 
nights, selections from Heart of oak 
books, Birds’ Christmas carol, Pilgrim’s 
progress, selections from Youth's com- 
panton, etc. 

We procured from the Michigan 
school quite a number of copies of the 
Braille alphabet and loaned them out 
indefinitely to those who wished to learn 
to read. Kind friends donated some 
books in the New York point, and cop- 
ies of that alphabet were also secured 
for study. No books in the Moon type 
have been added, but a blind gentleman 
who considers that form of printing far 
superior to any other strongly urged 
that some be bought, and volunteered 
his services to give instruction in it to 
any who would apply to him. But there 
did not appear to be any sufficient de- 
mand or desire on the part of others to 
justify an effort to accept his offer. 

The books have been allowed to circu- 
late freely. No applicant for a book in 
embossed type has been refused, no mat- 
ter where his residence may be. These 
books have frequently gone outside the 
city, to Windsor in Canada, tothe county 
asylum at Eloise, and even to places a 
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considerable distance from Detroit. Ap- 
plicants are allowed to take several 
books if they wish and to keep them as 
long as they desire. The usual regula- 
tions respecting loaning books do not 
apply to books of this character. 

The library has now upward of 150 
books for the blind. But it must be said 
that our first expectation that because 
there are more than 400 blind people in 
Detroit we were likely tohave anywhere 
near that number of readers was disap- 
pointed. Many of these people be- 
came blind so late in life that they could 
never learn to read with their calloused 
fingers. Some had never been readers 
and had not the taste for it, evenif they 
had the persistency to learn the alpha- 
bet. I recallinstances which have been 
really pathetic of persons advanced in 
vears who have made earnest and almost 
painful efforts to learn to make use of 
books as a solace and comfort to their 
lonely lives. 

But although our early expectations 
of the extent of the use of these books 
have not been realized, every one about 
the library feels that the supply of the 
books was a movement in the right di- 
rection. They have rendered an ad- 
mirable service to many people and have 
helped to brighten many a dark hour. 


Hartford (Conn.) public library 


I have very little to report about our 
work for the blind. There are in this 
city a kindergarten for blind children, 
and the Connecticut institute for the 
blind, which gives industrial training to 
pupils who have lost their sight too late 
to be admitted to the Perkins institution 
in Boston, or for other reasons have not 
been able to go there. These schools 
receive from the Louisville printing of- 
fice one book a year, I think, for every 
pupil, and in this way are building up a 
good library, which they lend to blind 
persons outside. 

We have 155v., most of them in Bos- 
ton type, that have been given to us by 
the Perkins institution and some of our 
blind friends, who find them too bulky 
to keep at home, and we circulate them 
without restrictions as to place of resi- 


dence or time. We should do more if 
the schools were not in this city, but as 
books in raised type are very expensive 
and are provided in the way I have 
spoken of, we do not see the need of 
spending money under existing circum- 
stances. We give the teachers in the 
schools for the blind the same privileges 
as other teachers, and they use library 
books for reading aloud to the pupils 
in the evening or for reference. 

I have been much interested in the 
schools trom the beginning, and the 
secretary of the board is one of our best 
friends, but you will see that there is 
less need of the library doing work 
than in some other cities, and also that 
we have no rooms for reading aloud or 
giving concerts to large numbers. 

CaroLinE M. HEwins. 


Lyrn (Mass.) public library 


The work for the blind in this library 
is under the direction of a committee of 
ladies appointed by the Lynn historical 
society. This society undertook the 
work at the suggestion of the late Elihu 
B. Hayes, then a member of our board 
of trustees. The library trustees fur- 
nished a room for the work. The la- 
dies have purchased over 100 books in 
the various methods of printing for the 
blind, a Braille type-writing machine, 
slates and material for teaching, added 
two monthly magazines, one in raised 
type, and have employed a teacher (who 
is blind) to take care of the adult blind 
who have not learned to read. They 
have also had entertainments each week 
in our lecture rooms, consisting of read- 
ings, lectures, concerts, etc. 

The funds for this work were raised 
by the ladies, who have had charge of 
the work. It is their intention to turn 
the whole matter over to the library at 
some future date. J. C. HoucurTon. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) public library. 


We do not make any point of the 
work for the blind. The following is a 
brief statement: 

A few years ago,a blind but very 
well educated man made us a gift of 
his collection of books for the blind, 
including a great many classics, but not 
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much of popular interest. This collec- 
tion is open to those who wish to use 
it, but it has not been added to. We 
do, however, take two monthly maga- 
zines, which are used to a limited ex- 
tent by the blind, and seem to serve all 
the demand there is. 
GRATIA COUNTRYMAN. 
Newark, N. J., free public library 

Our work with the blind amounts to 
but very little, as we have not the money 
with which to buy books. We have 
only 42 books in New York point, which 
were selected by a blind woman in the 
city, interested in making a beginning 
in the work. 

These books have been much read, 
but the cry is, of course, for more, and 
we are entirely unable to meet the de- 
mand for lack of funds. 

BEATRICE WINSER. 
The New York public library 

The New York public library is con- 
tinuing the work of the New York free 
circulating library for the blind, which 
consolidated with it February 21, 1903. 
The New York free circulating library 
for the blind was incorporated in 1895 
and formally opened in November, 1896. 
At the time of its consolidation it 
brought with it 16490V. and 492 pieces of 
music for the blind in several varieties, 
chiefly Moon and New York point. The 
number of books circulated by this 
branch of the New York public library, 
during the year ending June 30, 1903, 

was 2577V. 

The library remains under the general 
charge of the persons who formerly 
managed it, and more especially of Mrs 
Clara A. Williams, the former secretary 
and treasurer. In addition to circulat- 
ing the books it does a very consider- 
able amount of work in home teaching 
for the blind, teaching them reading 
and taking books to them when they 
are unable to send forthem. Incident- 
ally some work is done in noting the 
necessities of the very poor among the 
blind, and obtaining aid to supply them. 
Thirteen people in the almshouses on 
Blackwell’s Island are using books from 
this branch, who would have no other 
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means of supply. During the coming 
winter it is proposed to give some en- 
tertainments, including music and recita- 
tions for the readers in connection with 
this branch library. 

In the new central building for the 
New York public library, a large and 
convenient room on the main floor is 
assigned for a special library for the 
blind, and when the building is com- 
pleted this branch library will be trans- 
ferred to the main building, 

J. S. Briyines, Director. 


New York State library for the blind 


A state library for the blind was au- 
thorized by the regents, March 19, 1896, 
as follows: 

Voted, That there be established in the pub- 
lic libraries division a section of books for the 
blind, from which any blind reader in the state 
may borrow books after giving needed security 
for their safe return. 

That gifts be invited for this library and that 
the regents undertake to care for and super- 
vise the circulation of such approved books as 
may be given for this purpose. 

That the most needed books printed for the 
use of the blind be bought as a nucleus for the 
new library. 

In June, 1898, the initial order of 1o4v. 
costing $232.40, was received from the 
American printing-house for the blind, 
Louisville, Ky., and the following gen- 
eral plan adopted: 

1 An alphabetic list of all libraries 
for the blind in New York state to be 
kept on cards. 

2 Books, regulations, blanks, etc. to 
be secured from each library, and this 
material so classified and arranged as to 
be instantly available. 

3 Books to be lent to or borrowed 
from these libraries whenever desirable 
and practicable. 

4 Names and addresses of blind peo- 
ple in the state to be secured: a) by cir- 
cular letter explaining plans, addressed 
to institutions for the blind; b) by visit 
to these institutions; c) by circular let- 
ter to the libraries of the university. 

5 An alphabetic list of the blind in 
New York state to be kept on cards, in- 
cluding the following facts about each 
person: Date of birth; sex; name of 
institution in which educated; one or 
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more systems of type for the blind which 
he can read; which preferred; at what 
age he learned to read; whether he 
wishes to borrow books from the state; 
name of reference (library or individual). 

6 Books to be classified and cataloged 
as follows: 

a) The letter B indicating “blind” to 
be prefixed to class number Author 
and subject cards for state library. cata- 
log to be made, giving publisher's name 
in abbreviated form, and a note stating 
type in which the book is printed. 

b) Shortened Cutter book number to 
be assigned, the B distinguishing it from 
other books having the same book num- 
ber in the same class, and rendering 
further distinguishing mark unneces- 
sary. Books to be labeled and shelved 
separately in class order. 

Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild, incharge 
of the library, reports as follows in 1898: 

A few applications for books came in 
as soon as the first statement of the plan 
was made. It seemed wiser, however, 
before pushing the work, to investigate 
thoroughly the whole subject of reading 
for the blind, that all plans might be 
based on the peculiar needs of this class 
of readers. Hearty codperation was re- 
ceived from libraries having experience 
with the blind, and from Wm B. Wait, 
for many years superintendent of the 
New York institution for the blind, and 
from Gardner Fuller, of the New York 
state school for the blind at Batavia. 
From a variety of types the New York 
point has been chosen because it is eas- 
ier to learn and less bulky than any 
other system, and because it is used by 
the institutions for the blind in this 
state. The library also contains a con- 
siderable number of books in other types. 

The New York point is so easily 
learned by adults, and even by those 
whose hands are hardened by labor, that 
no blind person wanting to read need 
miss the privilege. Alphabets and prim- 
ers will be circulated to those not famil- 
iar with the type. An attractive and 
steadily increasing literature including 
some of the best modern books, offers a 
rich reward for a little persistent effort. 

Our aim is to extend the work till it 
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reaches every blind person in the state 
(about 5000 by the census of 1890).who 
can read or will learn to read type for 
the blind, unless already served by the 
two or three libraries for the blind in 
Greater New York. It will not be pos- 
sible to reach those living in small towns 
or in the country without earnest codp- 
eration on the part of many people. 
All who read this report are asked to 
send us the names and addresses of every 
blind person known to him living in 
New York state. A name should be 
sent even if the sender feels confident 
that the person in mind will never use 
the library. Such names will be of ser- 
vice as part of the statistics of the read- 
ing habits of the blind which we plan to 
keep. A fuller introduction which 
would help us to an understanding of 
the personal needs of readers would be 
gladly received. Codéperation is also 
asked in explaining to the blind the 
plans of the library and the ease with 
which they may share its unusual op- 
portunities. 

Correspondence in New York point 
will be carried on directly with the blind 
by means of the kleidograph Through 
the liberality of friends interested, books 
will be sent for the present without 
charge for expressage either way. 

In 1902 report: One of the most en- 
couraging features of the work is the fact 
that many adults have learned to read 
New York point, some of them by their 
own unaided efforts. These cases prove 
beyond doubt the statements previously 
made to us by educators of the blind. 
Any adult of fair intelligence and under 
70 years of age can learn to read a point 
type, concentrated effort and persist- 
ence being the only necessary qualifica- 
tions. Educated blind persons can 
easily master two point systems. 

The only obstacle to a wide extension 
of the use of the library is the difficulty 
of securing namesand addresses of blind 
people. The continued codperation of 
the press and of individuals is requested. 
We wish codperators in every part of 
the state who will seek out the blind in 
their own homes and explain the plan 
of the library and the ease with which 
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they may share its unusual opportuni- 
ties. Some will be willing to help blind 
persons in learning to read. We have 
already secured coéperators in Niagara 
Falls, Utica, and Canajoharie, and the 
work which they have accomplished 
emphasizes the desirability of extending 
the plan widely. 

The following letter with finding list 
was sent Feb. 15, 1900, to all blind per- 
sons (about 516) living in New York 
state whose addresses were obtainable: 

Your name has been given to us as 
one likely to enjoy the opportunities 
offered by the New York state library 
for the blind. A finding list of this li- 
brary is therefore mailed to your ad- 
dress. Through the liberality of friends 
interested, books will be sent for the 
present without charge for expressage 
either way. If you wish to borrow from 
this collection, kindly make out a list of 
books and music which you would like 
and send it addressed: State library for 
the blind, Albany, N. Y. 

(Then follow minute instruction as to 
choice, use, transportation, etc.) 

The following letters, chosen from 
many similar ones,show how thoroughly 
the library is enjoyed and appreciated: 

You indeed represent a grand and 
noble charity, the contributors to which 
can not overestimate the benefit, pleas- 
ure, and instruction conferred upon a 
class whose circumstances are neces 
sarily circumscribed despite their very 
best efforts to surmount difficulties. 
The free transportation puts the books 
within the reach of a large number who 
could not otherwise avail themselves of 
them. 

I was glad to hear you are going to 
have some new books added to the li- 
brary and I presume I can look forward 
to a winter’s study. It will be a sort of 
self-education for me. I have enough 
light literature read to me and when I 
read to myself I prefer to have some- 
thing that will make me think. 

With great pleasure I send a list of 
books. The library will pass many a 
lonesome hour for such as I am. 

I am proud of the generosity of my 
native state and feel very grateful to the 
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kind friends who make it possible for 
me to enjoy the privileges. 

The state library publishes popular 
books from time to time, in New York 
point, which itis prepared tosell to other 
libraries. The following are some of 
the books from the report of 1902: 

Howell’s Literary friends and ac- 
quaintance, 2v. $6.25; Ollivant’s Bob, 
Son of battle, 2v. $6; Parkham’s La 
Salle and the Discovery of the great 
west, 2v. $7; Riis’s Making of an Amer- 
ican, 2v. $6; Roberts’s Heart of the 
ancient wood, $3.25; Roosevelt's 
Message communicated at the first 
session of the 57th congress, $1; 
Brown’s Little Miss Phoebe Gay, $2; 
Bryce’s Gladstone, 75 cents; Crawford’s 
Via crucis, 2v. $7; Hale’s Man without a 
country, 40cents; Jewett’s Queen’s twin, 
$3; Muir's Adventure with a dog and a 
glacier, 30 cents; Parkman's Count Fron- 
tenac, 2v. $7; and Slocum’s Sailing alone 
around the world, 2v. $6. These books 
may be bought of the New York state 
library at prices given above. 
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Free library of Philadelphia department for 


the blind 


In 1882 the Philadelphia Home-teach- 
ing society and free circulating library 
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for the blind was founded with the ob- 
ject of providing a library of embossed 
books in the Moon type, and sending 
teachers to the homes of the blind for 
the purpose of teaching them to read, 
and periodically exchanging their books. 
For 16 years the work was most success- 
fully carried on by John P. Rhoads, 
treasurer of the Philadelphia Bible so- 
ciety, at Seventh and Walnut sts. In 
order to place. it upon a more perma- 
nent basis, the society was reorganized 
in 1898, and arrangements were made 
to codperate with the Free library of 
Philadelphia. The Free library agreed 
to take charge of the embossed books 
belonging to the society, and superin- 
tend the loaning of volumes in all types, 
the expenses connected with the “home- 
teaching” feature and with the circula- 
tion of books outside Philadelphia be- 
ing borne by the Home-teaching society. 

In 1901 the society was incorporated 
under the laws of the state, and the 
name changed to the Pennsylvania 
home-teaching society and free circu- 
lating library for the blind. 

The library of embossed books was 
transferred to the Free library of Phila- 
delphia, and a room fitted with suitable 
shelves was set aside for this depart- 
ment. Besides the books which belong 
to the society, the Free library pur- 
chased an additional set of books in 
Moon type. Since the opening of the 
new department in April, 1899, the Free 
library has acquired by gift and pur- 
chase a stock of g82v. in the five types 
most used by the blind today—Amer- 
ican Braille, Braille, Line letter, Moon 
and New York point print. These, with 
the 74I1v. which belong to the society, 
make a circulating library of 1723v. In 
addition to these, the Home-teaching 
society owns duplicates which can be 
borrowed or purchased outright, in- 
creasing the number to 2600v. 

The books are classified according to 
the Dewey classification system used in 
the main library, prefixing ‘‘B” to the 
call number. 

The department was opened April 1, 
1899, although the books had been cir- 
culated throughout the first three quar- 


tersof the year. The room is open daily 
from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except Sundays 
and legal holidays, and the assistant in 
charge meets personally all who visit 
the library. It has been found that few 
use the room as a reading-room, the ma- 
jority preferring to read at home. 

The teachers employed by the society 
report to the assistant in charge twice 
each week when they call at the library 
to exchange books. On the first day of 
the month they also make a report of 
the circulation during the preceding 
month. Books taken out by the teach- 
ers are charged to them. 

The department is entirely free to the 
blind, and is conducted for their benefit 
without distinction of age, sex, race or 
color. No distinction is made on ac- 
count of the deprivation of sight, the 
same application cards being given to 
them as are supplied to other readers 
within the city limits. The name and 
address of any blind person may be sent 
to the librarian, and a teacher will be 
sent without charge to give instruction 
and furnish books. The codperative 
work between the Home-teaching soci- 
ety and the Free library has continued 
with the most excellent results. 

Various gifts of books have been re- 
ceived, the most notable being from the 
Pennsylvania institution for the instruc- 
tion of the blind, and consisting of vol- 
umes in Line letter, New York point, 
and American Braille. Edward Ellis 
Allen, the principal, has given his cor- 
dial support to the department, and con- 
tinues his gifts from time to time. 

Since the room was opened the circu- 
lation of books has been as follows: 
1899, 1674; 1900, 2326; IQOI, 3042; 1902, 
3447; 1903, 4819. 

A statement of the total circulation 
for 1903 according to the types may be 
interesting: Braille, 480v.; American 
Braille, 467v.; New York point, 85v.; 
Line letter, 159v.; Moon type, 3628v.; 
total, 4819. , 

The large preponderance of Moon 
over the other types circulated is due 
to the fact that the majority of readers 
are those who have become blind in 
adult life. It is a popular idea that the 











majority of the blind have been so since 
birth or early childhood. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake. Of the entire blind 
population in the United States over 80 
per cent have become so after 40 years 
of age. Many at this age are not able 
to master a point system, and for them 
the Moon system has proved a blessing. 

The librarian of the Free library of 
Philadelphia will be very glad to for- 
ward a sample sheet in Moon type to 
any librarian who may be interested to 
see one. 

Providence, R. I. 

The Public library has issued a cat- 
alog of their books in raised type, 
specifying the variety by type in each 
instance. This is to be found in the 
Providence Public brary monthly for 
December, 1903, and could be used asa 
purchase list by those desiring to make 
a collection. 


St Joseph (Mo.) public library 


On account of limited means, this li- 
brary has not done as much as it might 
for the blind. There are comparatively 
fewof these sorely afflicted people in this 
city. We have about 200v. of books for 
the blind, equally divided between New 
York point and raised letter systems; 
besides, receive regularly amonthlymag- 
azine in the latter system. Unlike any 
other department of this library, any- 
thing therein is issued for use to anyone 
in this section of the state. We require 
a reference from the borrower; and 
only ask that the volumes be returned 
promptly; time limit, one month. Books 
for the blind from this library have fre- 
quently gone as far as 150 miles in Mis- 
souri, and cccasionally as far west as 
central Kansas. This is a partial viola- 
tion of state library laws, but I am pos- 
itive our people, the owners of the vol- 
umes, are broader minded than the law. 
With a reduced postal rate for library 
books, or a special express rate, any li- 
brary, in my opinion, could cover a 
broad field in this splendid work. 

PurD B. WriGcHrt. 


St Louis public library 


We have not attempted to do any- 
thing for the blind beyond accepting 
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some eight or Iov. for the blind offered 
by a Catholic publishing society. These 
have been drawn pretty often by blind 
members of the Carmelite and other 
convents in the city. 

We shall not try to do much in this 
line until we get more room, as books 
of that kind occupy a great deal of 
space; and we haven't, at present, room 
for ordinary books. I should add that 
until the last year there has been nocall 
here for books for the blind. I have no 
doubt, however, that if we were to pro- 
vide a good: collection that the knowl- 
edge of its existence would soon spread 
abroad and that it would be used. 

The Congressional library is to make 
a comparative display of such books at 
the World’s fair. 

I agree that such a department offers 
a field for increased usefulness of pub- 
lic libraries. 

F. M. Crunpben, Librarian. 


San Francisco 


This work in this city is under the 
care of a ladies’ auxiliary, though car- 
ried on in the room furnished by the 
public library. The following extracts, 
from reports made four months after the 
beginning of the work, tell the story: 

On July 15, 1902, the board of trustees 
of the public library gave us a spacious 
room for a reading-room and circulat- 
ing library, and fitted it up with tables, 
chairs, and book cases. The auxiliary 
was organized on July 31, and on Au- 
gust 18 we opened the reading-room, 
and as soon as our books arrived, early 
in October, we began circulating them 
to those who made the request and for 
whom the library is intended. Many 
gifts have been received and keep com- 
ing. Volunteers, members of the aux- 
iliary, have given freely of their time, 
some as readers and some in other ways, 
to make this room as helpful as possi- 
ble. We have had the pleasure even in 
these few months of seeing much ac- 
complished among those deprived of 
sight in adult years, for some already 
have acquired the use of the typewriter 
and the knowledge of the systems in 
the various types printed for the blind. 
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Volunteer teachers have given their ser- 
vices, realizing the benefits they enjoyed 
from an earlier education in these sys- 
tems. 

We have set apart each Monday morn- 
ing for instruction under the supervision 
of Miss Young, a teacher trained at the 
California institution at Berkeley. 

Letters have been received, full of in- 
formation and cheering our efforts for- 
ward, from Etta Josselyn Giffin, in charge 
of the pavilion for the blind in the Con- 

.gressional library. at Washington, Mr 
Anagnos, of the Perkins institute at Bos- 
ton, Mr Perry of New York, Mr Hull of 
Philadelphia, and Miss Trader of Cin- 
cinnati, the three last mentioned being 
themselves blind, and all engaged in 
similar library work. 

Interest in our endeavors has been sus- 
tained and augmented by very gener- 
ous subscriptions of money. The men 
of our city have come forward with 
open hands to increase our funds, while 
our auxiliary of women has been giving 
such faithful personal service. In time 
I hope we may be able to have courses 
of lectures established. 

It is also my hope that concerts may 
be arranged to be given at specified times; 
for we find that music is especially en- 
joyed and cultivated by those who come 
to us for books. Indeed, we shall con- 
sider the addition of a musical library 
to the books already on our shelves, to 
increase our usefulness, in the near fu- 
ture. . 

A car-fare fund is also among the 
possibilities, that no avenue shall be left 
closed that can lead the willing pilgrim 
to our Mecca of good fellowship, edu- 
cation, and encouragement. We find at 
times that the blind must be encouraged 
to become acquainted with some of the 
new methods provided, so sensitive and 
retiring are they by nature. 

The total number of volumes in the 
library is 203, of which 100v. are in 
Braille, 89 in New York point, and 14 in 
Line. 

We have been given two years of one 
magazine, and we receive regularly three 
magazines a week, two in Point and one 
in Line. 
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The quality of the books taken out by 
the blind may be judged by the follow- 
ing names taken from the record book: 
Tale of two cities, Henry Esmond, Pick- 
wick papers, Kenilworth, Maury’s Phys- 
ical geography, Via crucis, etc. 

The attendance at the reading-room 
has been regular, except in bad weather, 
and an increasing interest is manifested, 
which assures us that there is a solid 
foundation of appreciation of our ef- 
forts among the blind. 

We have had an hour’s reading aloud 
in the morning and in the afternoon. 
In the morning one of our volunteers 
from the auxiliary reads the daily paper 
or a magazine article, and in the after- 
noon a continued story is read by our 
regular reader, such works as Les Mis- 
erables, Cricket on the hearth having 
been selected by the listeners. 

We have been teaching typewriting, 
having special and authorized teachers, 
and we find the results to be most satis- 
factory, those taught being able, after a 
comparatively short time, to write most 
acceptable letters. 

Writing and reading by the Point and 
Braille systems is also taught, and will 
be of great assistance in writing from 
dictation. 

Our people seem to enjoy most of all 
the opportunity of meeting one another, 
listening together to works which they 
can talk over afterward among them- 
selves. The time between the end of the 
reading hour and 40’clock is almost in- 
variably used for discussion of the inci- 
dents of the story and the probable 
denouement. 

These people, before so shut away 
from all broad interests, have now some- 
thing to think of besides themselves and 
something to add a bit of romance to 
lives very dreary and monotonous. We 
have given them a bit of the happiness 
we have, we have brought down a bit of 
the sky to give them; and we are being 
raised by them to give greater activity 
and service. 

Marjorie F. McLennan is librarian in 
charge. 





What Some Libraries are Doing for the Blind 


Library of congress reading-room for the 

blind 

When the new library building was 
opened to the public, on Oct. 1, 1897, the 
attention of the late librarian, John Rus- 
sell Young, was called by a number of 
the blind of the city to the necessity 
for a special reading-room, and in con- 
sequence the pavilion in the northwest 
corner of the ground floor was set apart 
for this purpose. The room is appro- 
priately furnished and contains books, 
magazines, and music embossed in the 
various systems of finger print. Those 
who make use of the library are asked 
to name the books they would like to 
read, and also the style of printing pre- 
ferred. 

By special permission the embossed 
books and music are circulated, the auto- 
mobile carrying and exchanging them 
without charge. This privilege is greatly 
appreciated by the blind people. 

During the five years that Mr Putnam 
has been librarian, books have been pur- 
chased annually; also many books have 
been presented by schools and by indi- 
viduals. 

The number of books in finger print 
being somewhat limited, at the sug- 
gestion of David Hutcheson (superin- 
tendent of the reading-room) it was de- 
cided to have oral readings to the blind 
for one hour each week day. 

The general plan for the reading hour 
(2.30 to 3.30 p. m.) includes selections 
from recent and current literature which 
are not found in finger print. Music is 
so greatly enjoyed that it was arranged 
to have a music recital once a week, 
the programs to be given by sightless 
or sighted musicians. Only the best 
music is enjoyed, and the selections are 
made with great care. The response of 
volunteers for the reading and music 
has been so general and the interest so 
manifest, that appointments are booked 
two or three months in advance. Re- 
minders are sent to the volunteers pre- 
vious to the publication of the list for the 
week, in the daily newspapers. 

Many well known authors and men 
and women in philanthropic and social 
life are to be found in the autograph 
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record of the reading and music hour, 
among whom are Dr Henry Van Dyke, 
Thomas Nelson Page, F. Hopkinson- 
Smith, Joaquin Miller, Dr Charles W. 
Gordon, Molly Elliot Seawell, Mary J 
Safford, Mr and Mrs Reginald De- 
Koven, Dr Edward Everett Hale, Dr H. 
Carrington Bolton, Prof. E. C. Messer, 
Prof. J. W. Chickering, Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, Bishop Whitehead, Lilian 
Whiting, Anna Katharine Green Rohlfs, 
Anne Hitchcock, Flora Wilson, Madam 
de Meissner, Murat Halstead, Frederic 
Bancroft, Mrs Thompson Seton, Edith 
Wetmore, Walter A. Wycoff. 

The visits of many of the sightless are 
due to the kindness of ladies residing 
or visiting in Washington, who escort 
them to and from the readings and 
musicales. To facilitate the attendance, 
a car-fare fund has been established and 
is subscribed to generously by ladies 
and gentlemen interested in this work. 

Another interesting feature is the 
copying of books into New York point. 
A fund for this purpose has been pre- 
sented and from which the blind are 
compensated for their labor. Several 
ladies with sight have also copied books 
in this style and presented them to the 
library—thus affording the blind peo- 
ple an opportunity of reading some new 
literature not otherwise published in 
finger print; these books are bound by 
the library and form an unique collec- 
tion. 

The social side has also been culti- 
vated by invitations to garden parties, 
atternoon teas, evening parties, picnics 
and river excursions, also visits to art 
galleries, museums, musical and dra- 
matic entertainments, operas, choral 
and symphony orchestral concerts. 

A record is kept of books and music 
circulated, the number of borrowers, at- 
tendance of sightless and sighted at 
readings and musicales, number of read- 
ers, musicians, and escorts—also the 
amount of car fare donated. 

Information is given and methods 
shown to visitors from other libraries 
and persons interested in the blind. A 
large correspondence in reply to in- 
quiries regarding the purchase of the fol- 
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lowing articles: embossed books, mag- 
azines and music, slates and machines for 
writing, apparatus for stereotyping and 
stereographing books, chess and checker 
boards, playing cards, authors and other 
games. How to gain admittance to 
state schools and institutions: where to 
secure teachers of finger printand music 
for those not attending school. Sug- 
gestions for selecting books for libraries 
and gifts to pupils—and for organizing 
reading-rooms, with and without the 
reading hour. Statistics regarding in- 
dustrial homes and work shops, societies 
and associations for the benefit of the 
blind, also the bills before congress, for 
free transportation of books for the 
blind, and higher education of the blind. 
Suggestions as to trades and occupa- 
tions that are practical for the blind. 
Appointments for the volunteers for 
daily readings and weekly musicales, 
with suggestions as to what has been 
and ought to be given. 

Reports of schools and institutions in 
America and foreign countries are col- 
lected, also books relating to the edu- 
cation, occupation, and condition of the 
blind, and magazines and weekly papers 
published at schools for the blind. 

The following statistics for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1903, will indicate 
briefly the use made of this room: 

Embossed books circulated, 270; 
number of borrowers, 53; attendance of 
the sightless, 1325; attendance of the 
sightless and sighted at readings and 
music, 8585; total number of visitors in 
room, 22,177; number of readings, 162; 
number of musicales, 38; number of 
readers, 163; number of musicians, 147; 
number of escorts, 75; number of sight- 
less using car fare, 60. 

E1TA JOSSELYN GIFFIN, 
Attendant in charge. 


Worcester, Mass. 


We supply books for the blind as well 
as for persons who see. We have 12ov. 
and arecontemplating making additions 
to the collection. The books can be 
used in the building or taken home. 

SAMUEL S. GREEN, Librarian. 


Ordering L. C. Catalog Cards 


I was much interested in the March 
number of Pusiic Lisraries. I find 
many helpful things init... . 

In regard to ordering Library of con- 
gress cards, we find the following 
method simplest for us: 

We classify and catalog the books on 
slips and give subject headings on the 
back of the slips indicating the number 
of cards needed on the front in the 
upper right-hand corner, and giving the 
Library of congress number when we 
know it. We file the shelf-list cards 
alphabetically, and this answers as an 
author list until the printed cards arrive, 
and also tells us what books we have 
ordered cards for. This enables us to 
put the books into circulation immedi- 
ately and to catalog the books for 
which we are unable to secure cards 
without again referring to the books 


themselves. I think this way is wiser 


for our purposes than to try to decide 
how many cards we need before we have 
seenthe books. Harriet A.Woop. 


Public library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The Place of the Index 
A word to publishers 


We have a numberof sets of different 
works in our library. These sets may 
consist of any number of volumes, and 
generally have a complete index in the 
last. One of the annoying things, to 
me, in library work is, upon referring to 
the set, to find the index volume out. 
This seems to be out oftener than any 
other 

I would suggest to publishers that 
where the index is of any size whatever 
sufficient for a cover, that it be bound 
by itself, then it would need never leave 
the library. This would have other ad- 
vantages as well. Such an index could 
be seen at a glance, without looking for 
the particular volume, and the approxi- 
mate place of the letter sought could be 
the sooner determined. 

ALBERT F. CARTER, 
Librarian, State normal school, 
Greeley, Colo. 
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Lessons on Reference Work 


I have read with much pleasure and 
profit the papers, or extracts from pa- 
pers, which appear in Pusiic LIBRARIES 
for February, on Reference work. 

Miss Eastman expresses a desire to 
see a knowledge of general reference 
books popularized among club women. 

Our small library has been doing 
something of the sort this year, not only 
with the clubs but with the high school 
students who came to the library in 
classes of 20, receiving instruction in the 
use of Poole’s index, the Reader’s guide, 
the special magazine indexes, the card 
catalog, the arrangement of the books 
on the shelves, and the relation between 
the “hieroglyphics” on the book labels 
and those on the catalog cards. Each 
lesson was followed by practical illus- 
trations of the uses of these tools. 

The club women, besides this work, 
were given a course of five lectures on 
reference books. Ten practical prob- 
lems were assigned each week to be 
looked up before the next lesson. 

The enthusiasm on the part of both 
the club women and the students, and 
the independence with which they now 
use the reference department and the 
card catalog, is most gratifying. 

MavupDE Van Buren. 

Public library, Owatonna, Minn. 


To Be Given to Libraries 

The New York state library will be 
glad to send, post free, to any library 
sending a postcard request, a copy of 
an old pamphlet of 1828, which many 
would be glad to preserve. It is .Reso- 
lutions and addresses of the convention 
of delegates from the counties of New 
York, held at Albany, June 10-11, 1828, 
hominating John Quincy Adams and 
Richard Rush for president and vice- 
president, in opposition to Gen. Andrew 
Jackson. The address was prepared by 


a committee of 12, headed by Ambrose 
Spencer and Gerrit Smith. A pamphlet 
of 33 p. D. with no title page. 

Ass we have 200 copies, we are willing 
to send it to any library, large or small, 
public or private, that cares to preserve 
it. 


MeLviL DEWEY: 


Lessons on Reference Work 
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Illinois Library Association Program 


IP. M 
2P.M 


9 30 A. M. 


g-I0 A. M. 


IO A. M. 


= 


Tuesday, April 19 


Council meeting. 
Business meeting. 

Address of welcome. Hon. Owen 
Scott, Decatur library board. 
ae es and president's address. 

atharine L. Sharp. 

Report of secretary. 

Report of treasurer. 

Report of committees. 

Report on nominations. 

Street car ride and visit to Millikin 
university. 

Reception, given by Mrs William 
Barnes, 500 Main street. 


Wednesday, April 20 


Care and distribution of state docu- 
~ ments. Carl B. Roden, Chicago 
public library, chairman. 
Different phases of this topic will be 
given by various speakers. 


. Reference work,a symposium. Helen 


Price, public library, Blue 

Island, Ill., chairman. 
Necessary tools. 
Self-help versus dependence. 
The schools and reference work. 
Scope of reference work. 
Don'ts in reference work. 
Question box. 


. Stereopticon lecture on the Library 


and civic improvement, at the 
Congregational church. E. G. 
Routzahn, field sec’y of American 
league of civic improvement. 

Reception at the Decatur public li- 
brary after the lecture. 


Thursday, April 21 


Trustees’ section, open only to trus- 
tees. 

Dr C. E. Black, trustee, Jackson- 
ville public library, chairman. 

Library extension. 

Report from the Trustees’ section. 

Traveling libraries. 

Representative from Illinois Fed- 
eration of Women’s clubs. 

A. B. Hostetter, Sec. Illinois Far- 
mers’ institute. ‘ 

Legislative outlook. 

Miss Sharp. 

Work of library extension in a neigh- 
boring state. Alice S. Tyler; 
Sec. Iowa library commission. 

Announcement of election. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 


Headquarters at Decatur hotel. 


A more complete program will be 
issued by the executive board. 








Public 
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This number of PusLic LIBRARIES is 
devoted largely to work for the blind in 
connection with libraries. This presen- 
tation is made with the hope that it will 
be helpful to those who are seeking in- 
formation along these lines and perhaps 
lead to efforts for the amelioration of 
the sad condition of many blind people 
on the part of others who as yet have 
done nothing for this part of the public. 
The schools for the blind are public in- 
stitutions, for the most part, and it 
would seem that having given the blind 
person the first privilege of learning to 
read, the second, of furnishing at least 
a center where they may continue to 
enjoy the power of books, would natu- 
rally follow as a part of the duty ofa 
public library. 

Relations with the book trade—The activ- 
itv of the present A. L. A. committee 
on relations with the book trade is a 
most gratifying thing. They are pro- 
ceeding in a dignified and perfectly 
legitimate way to call the attention of 
the libraries and the public behind the 
libraries to the hardships imposed on 
these educational institutions, by the 
unfair prices put upon the material 
which is necessary to their progress. 
Their work is attracting attention and 
sympathy among the general reading 
public, and is causing some of those in- 
terested in the publishing side of the 
matter to speak out in a way they have 
not felt was worth while to do before. 
The excuses offered for the position 
of the publishers, in view of all the facts 
in the case, would be ludicrous if they 
were not lamentably pitiable. One of 
these is the increased royalties to au- 
thors! If fiction were included in the 


administration of Dr 





Libraries 


net price that reason would sound more 
forcible. 

“ The work of the A. L. A. committee 
has lately received hearty commenda- 
tion editorially from the Dza/, which 
puts the matter in a plain, strong light, 
which ought to show the fallacy of some 
of the’ positions taken in the matter. 
The editorial is given elsewhere in these 
pages. 

The A. L. A. committee has issued 
three bulletins for the information of 
the A. L. A.. members and librarians 
generally, and the work will be kept up 
until matters are settled, and settled 
right. 


Report on the Library of congress—The 
report of Dr Putnam as librarian of 
congress for the year ending June 30, 
1903, a summary of a part of which is 
found elsewhere (page 184), gives one a 
feeling of profound admiration for the 
librarian, the library and the progress 
that is reported. It is a matter of pro- 
fessional, if not national pride, that such 
a report is possible. When one re- 
members, the feeling is increased. 

The tremendous amount of work that 
is set forth in the report, the minute- 
ness with which it is shown, the clear- 
ness of statement, the interesting way 
in which the various sections are pre- 
sented, the possibilities, so plainly fore- 
shadowed, awaken a feeling of enthusi- 
asm in one as he follows the report to 
the end. 

Librarians and all intelligent persons 
have reason now to rejoice in the insti- 
tution that is growing up under the wise 
Putnam, and it 
would seem to be full time that recog- 
nition of the scope and purpose of the 
institution should be given by changing 
the name to what it is fast coming to be 
in fact, the National library.. The of- 
fice of librarian should not be exposed 
to the dangers of a change of adminis- 
tration, but should be safeguarded so 
that no matter what political fate befell 
the ruling administration of general 


governmental affairs there could be no 
possibility of its affecting the welfare 
of the National library. 


Would not a 
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movement looking to the accomplish- 
ment of this very desirable object meet 
with the hearty approval and assistance 
not only of library people, but of intel- 
ligent people in general? It would cer- 
tainly seem so. 


Another word on net price books—The an- 
nual report of G. M. Jones of Salem, 
Mass., opens with the following, which 
is worthy of extended consideration: 

What was said last year regarding 
the increased cost of books still holds 
true. This increase in price is accom- 
panied by a depreciation in quality. By 
undue leading and extravagant margins 
and by the use of heavy paper, almost 
like cardboard in thickness and stiff- 
ness, and lead in weight, an apparently 
large book is made of one that would 
be much more legible and convenient 
to read if printed more compactly and 
in a size convenient to hold. The stiff- 
ness and the poor, brittle quality of the 
paper cause such books to break from 
their bindings after only a few readings 
and the machine stitching leaves the 
back folds of the signatures in such 
condition that it is almost impossible to 
rebind them satisfactorily. The high 
cost of new books has led to more con- 
servatism in buying. Many books must 
be bought at once if the [library is to 
satisfy the just demands of its readers, 
but in the case of others we can often 
afford to wait a year or two until they 
appear on the bargain counters of the 
bookstores. Incidentally, it will some- 
times be found that a book which ap- 
pears indispensable on first publication 
is, after all, not so necessary. During 
the past year we have imported from 
England certain of the older fiction for 
which there is a permanent demand. 
For libraries these books are bound di- 
rectly from the sheets in a strong half 
leather binding. Special attention is 
given to the sewing, and while the first 
cost is somewhat more than for copies 
bought in this country in cloth binding, 
yet the greater strength of the binding 
gives the book so much longer a life 
that it is a real economy in the end. 
The subject of book prices and the re- 
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lation of libraries to the book trade was 
one of the most prominent topics of 
discussion at the 1903 conference of the 
A. L.A. A committee was appointed 
to consider the topic in all its bearings, 
and specially to make investigations as to 
the total amount of the book purchases 
of American libraries and the real im- 
portance of the library trade to the 
booksellers and publishers. They are 
also to recommend methods of purchase 
by which libraries can make the best 
use of their funds. 


Finding books on the shelves—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a private let- 
ter from a prominent English librarian, 
and carries its own point: 

I have become convinced that there 
is no necessity for printing location 
marks in catalogs,and have dispensed 
with them for all books, except fiction, 
and only retain them for this class on 
account of the Indicator. 

I may say that assistants quickly put 
their hands on Ig out of 20 books asked 
for. The odd one may cause them to 
think fora moment orcause them torefer 
to the staff-catalog, which only takes 
about ten seconds. To guard against 
careless assistants and to enable me to 
accurately judge the demand for partic- 
ular books in or not in stock, assistants 
write on a sheet provided for the pur- 
pose all books, other than fiction and 
magazines, asked for and unable to be 
supplied. either by reason of being out 
or not in stock. This list is often checked 
and if a book is found in, which is noted 
out, it means a severe rebuke. A repeti- 
tion means loss of increment of salary 
—a course well known to the assistants, 
but I am pleased to say no one has been 
caught twice, although the “out list” is 
checked several times daily by myself or 
my sub. 

Here is food forreflection—are Amer- 
ican assistants behind in this matter, or 
are our English brethren putting a strain 
on a point that applied elsewhere would 
give more important results? Would 


the librarian assistant know his book 
stock better without the help of loca- 
tion marks? 
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Net Prices and Libraries 
(Reprinted from the Dial, Chicago, Feb. 1, 1904.) 


When the leading American publish- 
ers united, about two years ago, in the 
adoption of their plan fora rehabilitation 
of the bookselling business by estab- 
lishing a uniform system of discounts, 
coupled with a refusal to sell to dealers 
who offered books for less than the prices 
fixed by the publishers, the effort was 
regarded favorably by the greater part 
of the thoughtful public, although it was 
not viewed altogether without misgiv- 
ings. It was generally realized that the 
bookseller was in a bad way, and that 
the bookstore of the old-fashioned type, 
well stocked and intelligently con- 
ducted, was too civilizing an influence 
to be given up with a light heart, and it 
was felt that the combination attempted, 
although clearly “in restraint of trade” 
in the legal sense, was deserving of ap- 
proval in the larger interests of culture. 
As far as the misgivings with which the 
plan was received were legal, there was 
nothing to do but to put it into opera- 
tion and to wait the action of the courts, 
concerning which point we may say, in 
passing, that the decisions thus far ren- 
dered leave the matter still doubtful, al- 
though with perhaps more of encourage- 
ment to the publishers than they could 
fairly have anticipated. 

The other misgivings, to which we 
gave expression when the subject first 
came up for debate, were based upon 
an apprehension that the publishing in- 
terests would not do their part in good 
faith. As we then pointed out, the pub- 
lishers were bound to do two things if 
they would clear their skirts of the 
charge of seeking their own selfish ends 
under a hypocritical pretense of con- 
cern for the sufferings of the booksel- 
lers. One of these things was to pub- 
lish all net books at prices which should 
be at least 20 per cent below the scale 
previously in use; the other was to raise 
voluntarily, and as a matter of course, 
the customary royalty to authors from 
10 to 12% per cent. If these things 
were not done, it would become 
fairly evident that self-seeking rather 


than altruism was the underlying motive 
in the codperative plan, and the fine 
professions with which it was heralded 
would soon be discounted by the public 
as uniformly as the price-lists by the 
publishers, and to far more radical ef- 
fect. Now we have been observing 
these matters rather closely for about 
two years, and we have not yet heard of 
that general increase of authors’ royal- 
ties which simple justice demands, nor 
have we been convinced that prices 
under the net system are a full fifth 
lower than they would have been under 
the old conditions. 

This latter question is, we admit, con- 
fusing, and a good many publishers 
seem to have made an honest attempt 
to carry out their implied compact with 
the public. But the experience in this 
matter of the librarians who have made 
a more systematic study of the subject 
than any other class of people, is not 
reassuring. They were promised in ad- 
vance by figures (which proverbially can 
not lie) that the net system of prices, 
taken in connection with the discount 
of Io per cent to libraries, would mean 
for them an average increase of eight 
per cent in their invoices of current pub- 
lications. This they were willing to 
allow as their contribution to a philan- 
thropic movement, and the plan re- 
ceived their endorsement subject to this 
understanding. But subsequent experi- 
ence seems to have made of the prom- 
ised eight per cent a barren ideality, 
and we have from them reports show- 
ing advances of 15, 20, and 25 per cent 
instead of the lower amount they were 
ready to concede. 

The dispute came to something like a 
deadlock at the Niagara Falls confer- 
ence of the American Library association 
last year, when the question was warmly 
debated by representatives of both the 
publishing and the library interests, the 
latter demanding a larger discount, and 
the former declaring that it could not 
possibly be granted. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the only recourse left the 
librarians was to cast about for some 
means of reducing their book budgets 
under the existing conditions, and to 




















this end acommittee on book prices was 
constituted, and directed to advise libra- 
rians from time to time “in regard to 
any feasible measures for avoiding the 
hardships of the net price system.” 
That committee has now issued the first 
of a series of bulletins on the subject of 
economy in book-purchasing, and others 
will follow as new suggestions are made 
that seem worth considering. 

The leading point made in this bulle- 
tin is to the general effect that a good 
many books may be imported from Eng- 
land at a lower price than that at which 
they may be bought from American 
booksellers. It is notorious that our 
publishers who import English editions 
list them at a higher price than is justi- 
fied. Taking into account the large dis- 
count that the importing publisher re- 
ceives, even the addition of the duty and 
the cost of transportation can not excuse 
the listing of such books(as so frequently 
is done) at the rate of 35 cents to the 
shilling. This is atleast 25 per cent too 
much, and every large library can make 
a substantial saving on such books by 
sending to the English publishers for 
them. . . . A proportional saving may 
be made in many other cases, and this 
consideration clearly outweighs the dis- 
advantage of a month’s delay in getting 
the books. 

As far as this remedy goes, it is one 
to which libraries will do well to resort; 
unfortunately it is not applicable to the 
ordinary new American book. Here the 
bulletin suggests not buying the book at 
all, but getting instead moré copies of 
standard old books, buying sets of peri- 
odicals, rebinding the old books, and 
looking out for copies of recent publica- 
tions at auction sales and elsewhere. 
This is too heroic a treatment of the 
difficulty to find much favor with a pub- 
lic crazed by the desire to read the new- 
est books right away, but it is in the main 
sensible advice and should be followed 
as faras public sentiment will allow. 

It seems to us that the publishers 
have acted unwisely in taking so deter- 
mined a stand against the wishes of the 
libraries. They need all the friends 
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they can get in their effort to restore 
the bookselling business to its earlier 
dignity and security, and the libraries 
are on the whole the best friends they 
can have. A deep-seated antagonism 
has now been created which it will not 
be easy to soften. We believe that un- 
derlying the whole controversy there 
may be still found among our publish- 
ers the notion that libraries tend to di- 
minish the sale of books. Against this 
narrow view we have always protested, 
and will continue to protest. In the 
long run, we believe that every public 
library creates more private purchasers 
than it destroys, and that the permanent 
interests of the publishing business have 
much more to gain than to lose from the 
multiplication of libraries of all sorts. 
To take but one consideration, too often 
lost sight of, how valuable an asset to the 
whole business of serious publishing 
must be found in the mere existence of 
so large a number of libraries that the 
demand from them alone is sufficient to 
take up a respectable edition of any 
work of real value, sufficient to insure 
against loss, in any event, and frequently 
sufficient to provide a substantial profit. 
It is publishing of the spectacular and 
sensational sort that has reason to fear 
the influence of the libraries, not the 
legitimate and conservative publishing 
which alone has claims upon our sym- 


pathy. 


List of Books on Which the Net 
Price Time Has Expired 


It would seem fitting under the cir- 
cumstances and in the discussion of the 
problem of net prices in relation to the 
library, to call attention again to the 
lists which have been sent out by A. C. 
McClurg & Co. These lists contain 
the books issued under the rules of the 
A. P. A. on which the time limit has 
expired, and which are, therefore, no 
longer subject to the discount restric- 
tions. These books cover all the field of 
literature, and those libraries away from 
book centers will find these lists help- 
ful in making up their own lists for gen- 
eral book-buying. 
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Better Cataloging for Small Libra- 
ries 

The work of the O. L. A. committee 
in sending out its letter concerning 
special adaptation of the Library of con- 
gress cards for small libraries has been 
delayed through extensive correspond- 
ence with the Library of congress on 
the points at issue and in discussion of 
the new A. L. A. catalog. 


Mr Putnam writes that it is too late 
to change the cards for the A. L. A. 
catalog, which are now under way and 
of which announcement was made by 
bulletin dated March 1. But, he writes, 
this is not to say that they can not be 
modified later, or rather other cards 
produced for the titles included in the 
list, if modifications vital to the purpose 
should be strongly desired by the main 
body of libraries. 


The proposed letter to librarians of 
small public libraries, of which a copy 
was printed in March Pusric LisrRa- 
RIES, has been finally revised and sent 
out with the approval of the Library of 
congress. The revision includes the 
following important statements and 
modifications: 

The Library of congress is printing 
cards, containing suggested subject 
headings, and Decimal classification and 
Cutter numbers, for all books in the 
forthcoming A. L. A. list. Further, it 
is haped that, if the small jibraries show 
any fairly uniform purchase list, the Li- 
brary of congress may also print cards, 
in the same way, for all new books 
likely to be purchased by the average 
small public library. Further, there is 
probability that the Library of congress 
will make some adaptation of all these 
cards for the smaller libraries, if such li- 
braries show clearly what they desire. 

The changes in the cards suggested in 
the revised letter are, first, those con- 
sidered important to make the face of 
the card simpler for the use of the pub- 
lic,i.e, 1) Author's full name not to be 
given, only first Christian name, followed 
by initials of other names. 2) Omit 
repetition of author’s name in title. 3) 
Omit paging. 4) Omit bibliographic 


items, except illus. pl. por. maps. 5) 
Subject headings and other catalogers’ 
aids to be removed from face of cards 
and placed on reverse of author card or 
on separate slip to accompany cards. 
The second group of changes suggested 
are those needed as further catalogers’ 
aids and to answer the reference calls of 
the public, i. e., 1) Subject headings in- 
dicated for all books. 2) Decimal classi- 
fication number given. 3) Cutter num- 
ber given. 4) More analytical subjects 
given. 5) Brief descriptive note, ex- 
plaining scope or argument of book, 
when title is too brief, vague or fanciful. 

To get the matter into some definite 
shape for discussion, the following ques- 
tions are put: a) Do you consider it of 
vital importance to your catalog that the 
Library of congress cards be adapted, as 
shown on sample cards of the O. L. A. 
committee, by, 1) Elimination of all un- 
necessary technical material and cata- 
logers’ aids from the face of the cards; 
2) Adaptation of subjects to the special 
calls of public library constituency; 3) 
More analytical subjects given; 4) De- 
scriptive note when needed? 

b) Would you probably subscribe to 
the cards, if these adaptations, one or 
all, are made? 

Mr Hastings, in charge of distribution 
at the Library of congress, estimates 
that if the above improvements are made 
the cost of the cards will be increased 
25 per cent or more. 


Book Buying* 


Bulletin of the A.L. A. committee on book 

prices 

No. 2 
The net price system is a method 
of maintaining and systematizing book 
prices. The firms that make up the 
American Publishers’ association agree 
to be governed by its rules. By this 
agreement, during the first year after 
publication, books are furnished to book- 
sellers on condition that they shall not 
be sold for less than list price, except 
that to libraries a discount of I0 per 


*Bulletin No. 1 appeared in PuBiic LiBRARIES for Jan- 
uary. 
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cent on non-fiction and one-third on fic- 
tion may be allowed. This applies only 
to works published since May 1, Igo1, 
for non-fiction, and February 1, 1902, 
for fiction, which, since January, 1904, is 
held to include juvenile fiction. Libra- 
rians generally consider the system un- 
fair to them, claiming that under it 
prices have been raised. They have 
urged the allowance of a larger discount 
to libraries. The Booksellers’ associa- 
tion, however, advocates making the 
system more stringent by removing the 
year limit and by abolishing library dis- 
count altogether, or at least by making 
the fiction discount the same as that for 
non-fiction. 

They (librarians) were promised in advance 
by figures * * * that the net system of prices, 
taken in connection with the discount of Io per 
cent to libraries, would mean for them an av- 
erage increase of eight per cent in their in- 
voices of current publications. * * * But sub- 
sequent experience seems to have made of the 
promised eight per cent a barren ideality.— 7he 
dial, February 1. 


For examples, see Bulletin No. 3. 


The best way to import books is 
through large importers. They deliver 
books at the library for a definite per 
cent on list price. Libraries usually pay 
21c. for a shilling, 21c. for a mark, Igc. 
fora franc. This includes all expenses. 
The importer puts the books through 
the custom house and sends the libra- 
rian the necessary papers to sign. Two 
good importers are Lemcke & Buech- 
ner, 812 Broadway, New York, and G. 
E. Stechert, 9 East 16th st., New York. 
They constantly receive packages from 
abroad. If a book is wanted in haste 
they send direct from abroad to the li- 
brary ordering. 

E. G. Allen & Son, 28 Henrietta st., 
Covent Garden, London, and B. F. Ste- 
vens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar sq., Charing 
Cross, London, W. C., are reliable pur- 
chasing agents in England. 

Two good dealers in second-hand 
books in England are Wm. Potter, 30 
Exchange st., E. Liverpool, and John 
Grant, 31 George 4th, Bridge, Edin- 
burgh. Get their catalogs, and order 
through importers. 

Publishers and booksellers, in raising 


book prices and in treating librarians’ 
protests as of slight consequence, are 
quite within their rights. This com- 
mittee is simply trying to put librarians 
in touch with the situation and to en- 
courage such methods of book selection 
and book purchase as will help to a 
wiser expenditure of book funds and 
make library trade seem to publishers 
and booksellers worthy of more consid- 
eration. 
No. 3 


They (librarians) were promised in advance 
by figures (which proverbially can not lie) that 
the net system of prices * * * would mean for 
them an average increase of eight per cent. 
This they were willing to allow as their contri- 
bution toa philanthropic movement. * * * But 
subsequent experience seems to have made of 
the promised eight per cent a barren ideality.— 
The dial, February 1. 


See the following table of increased 
prices under the net system: 
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Address inquiries and suggestions to 
any member of the committee, or to Ar- 
thur E. Bostwick, chairman, New York 
public library, 226 West 42d street. 
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Fiction in Public Libraries* 


Horace G. Wadlin, librarian Boston public 
library 
ont Reprinted from Springfield (Mass.) Repudlican, Feb. 


The question proposed for discussion 
is this: Should public libraries radically 
restrict their purchases of current fic- 
tion? My limitation of time forces me 
to be brief, possibly to seem brusque, 
where I would fain be persuasive and 
kindly. I propose to answer the ques- 
tion affirmatively, and since it is gener- 
ally assumed that one who takes that po- 
sition underestimates the value of fiction 
as a department of literature, and since 
those who defend the contrary practice 
have much to say of the importance of 
the novel at its best, and of its value, 
not merely as a means of relaxation 
and amusement, but of inspiration and 
instruction, I grant, at the outset, all 
that the most ardent advocates of fic- 
tion assert. We will waste no time dis- 
cussing that point. Fiction is omni- 
potent, if you will. At any rate it is om- 
nipresent. It makes a constant appeal. 
The novel was neither born yesterday 
nor will it die tomorrow. It is here to 
stay, at least for a period longer than 
either of us is likely to measure. 

But I notice that the guns that are 
trained against those who believe in di- 
minishing the purchases of fiction in pub- 
lic libraries are usually loaded with the 
productions of masters, either ancient 
or modern, and there are, I believe, 
modern masters who are peers of any 
who have preceded them. It is the rec- 
ognized standard novels that are used 
to overwhelm us—as if anybody dis- 
puted their influence or their power! 

Such books are no more to be com- 
pared with what your question terms 
“current fiction” than a cornet is to be 
compared with a penny whistle. I hold 
no brief for the novelists who, since 
they are no longer with us, are num- 
bered with the immortals, as against the 
living writers whose work in this kind, 
at its best, merits the highest praise. 
There are works of fiction that, as Lo- 


* Address before the Massachusetts Library club, Boston, 
anuary 28. 


Libraries 


well said of the Ancient mariner, “are 
marvelous in their mastery over the de- 
lightfully fortuitous inconsequence that 
is the adamantine logic of dreamland,” 
but the great mass of current fiction in- 
cludes few of these. 

It is, in large part, a composite prod- 
uct of bad paper, indifferent typography, 
mediocre illustration, shabby binding, 
and a modicum of authorship. Imag- 
ination, the story-telling instinct, power 
of characterization, observation of life, 
truth—these are of the least importance, 
since first-rate advertising ability and 
the same business sense that finds a 
market for the latest brand of sarsapa- 
rilla or pills is relied upon to make the 
book a success. 

Like the yellow journal, it must, if 
possible, appeal to a large class of read- 
ers. It must touch superficially a wide 
range of interests. If, like one of the 
most recent of its class, “it is a story of 
the stage with its lights and shadows, 
and a glimpse into ‘Bohemia,’ where 
money and talent meet as equals,” with 
‘‘an agreeable vein of domestic simplic- 
ity running through the story, which 
makes the theater and the stock market 
only a background, and serves to bring 
into strong relief a powerful and inter- 
esting love story,” we may expect it to 
become, in the terse phrase of the shop, 
one of the three or four best “sellers” of 
the year. 

These books are not so much litera- 
ture as merchandise, and all the re- 
sources of commercialism are at their 
command. In their careers they pos- 
sess the soul of wit, however absent it 
may be from their contents. Of them 
we may ask, paraphrasing Francois Vil- 
lon, Where are the books of yesterday? 
The wind has swept them all away. 

Nobody need fear that the purchases 
of works of fiction which, even in the 
exercise of a lenient judgment, possess 
the elements of truth and power will be 
unduly restricted. Such books will make 
their way anywhere. There are too few 
of them. Take last year’s list, for ex- 
ample. Out of a thousand, more or less, 
that came from the press, how many 
can you find that rise above the level of 
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what somebody has called “promiscu- 
ous mediocrity”? Unfortunately as Cer- 
vantes pointed out many years ago, 
“there are men that will make you books, 
and turn them loose into the world, with 
as much dispatch as they would do a 
dish of fritters.” Current fiction is pre- 
eminently of this class. To use the 
phrase of W. L. Courtenay, it is the one 
department of literature in which fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread. It 
is this sort of fiction that ought to be 
radically restricted. 

Now a radical restriction is a restric- 
tion that goes to the root of the matter. 
Let me turn the phrase about. Radi- 
calism in restriction means conservatism 
in selection, and a public library ought 
to be conservative because it is public. 

I wish to emphasize this point, since 
there seems to be atheory that a public 
library ought to furnish anything that 
is strongly demanded. If, for example, 
current fiction is asked for in unlimited 
quantity by the public, as it undoubt- 
edly is, then current fiction ought to be 
supplied without limit. On the con- 
trary, it is the function of the public li- 
brary to supply what is most needed, 
not for any particular class of readers, 
nor for any one reader individually, but 
for the general public welfare. 

Libraries differ in their constituencies 
and must, I suppose, differ as to the rel- 
ative proportions to be observed in pur- 
chases of the various classes. But the 
principle of action, I take it, applies to 
all. The public libraries of today are 
unlike any institution—any library, of 
the past, because we stand upon the 
threshold of anew day. They are not 
merely museums or depositories of rare 
books, nor quarries for the literary art- 
izan, nor agencies for the promotion of 
what Helen Kellar has, with keen in- 
sight, recently called “the abstract glo- 
ries of the higher education.” I say the 
public library is not merely these, al- 
though it must include them all. These 
functions have all been performed in 
the past, by libraries not public. Under 
democracy, however, the public library 
has already become, and will in much 
greater degree become, an effective 


force in popular education. No insti- 
tution has found its place in the social 
life of its time, which is not adapted to 
its proper organic function. The pub- 
lic library should be a necessary and vi- 
tal part of the social organism, not a 
mere vermiform appendix. 

What, essentially, are the things most 
needed in a democracy, especially a de- 
mocracy like ours, wherein we are called 
upon to assimilate and harmonize many 
diverse and conflictingelements? Right 
conduct, of course; but knowledge un- 
derlies conduct, and faith, and breadth 
of view, and a sane theory of life and 
duty, some comprehension of the world 
in which we live and of our place in it; 
of our duty to our neighbor and to the 
community. 

But, it will be objected, not all these 
things can be enforced didactically. 
Nevertheless the printed page is a most 
effective teacher. We may depend upon 
it, says William Hazlitt, with much truth, 
that what men delight to read in books 
they will put in practice in reality. 
Dreams, books are each a world, said 
Wordsworth, in a familiar passage, and 
books we know are a substantial world, 
both pure and good. Round these, with 
tendrils strong as flesh and blood, our 
pastime and our happiness will grow. 

Can it be fairly said that this applies 
to more than a small proportion of cur- 
rent fiction? And yet, we measure our 
selections and always have measured 
them by some such standard as this. 
To every deep there is a lower depth, 
and the great underworld of fiction itself 
is still unrepresented in our libraries. 
There are some hundred of popular nov- 
ists, whose prolific works may be found 
on the nearest railway book counter, 
but who are foreign to our catalogs. It 
is then a closer application of the same 
principle for which I contend. 

The policy of restriction really de- 
prives no one. With the multiplicity of 
10-cent magazines, chiefly fiction, and 
the numerous five-cent magazines for 
those who can not pay 10 cents; and 
the latest novel in clean covers always 
to be had for a nickel, to say nothing 
of the fiction running in the newspapers 
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which will compare favorably with much 
that masquerades in more pretentious 
garb, the appetite for current fiction 
may be assuaged, although it may not 
be satisfied, without our attempting to 
cater to it unduly. 

We all know that the demand from 
the readers of fiction is urgent, but shall 
we therefore abandon the standard? No 
more than we should lower the standard 
of the public schools, or cultivate bas- 
tard civic art, or applaud barbarous land- 
scape gardening in our parks. It is our 
business to raise the standard. But this 
implies conservatism in selection. 

Ah! But you will alienate readers; 
and the Booklovers’ library will get 
them, and your circulation will drop, or 
some other dire calamity will overtake 
you. The people won't read serious 
books, they want stories. Well, I am 
not objecting to stories. I said that in 
beginning. Only I ask that the novel 
you ask me to buy shall at least possess 
some of the elements of novelty, that 
the romance you demand shall be at 
least mildly romantic, that the author 
shall have had at least 12 months’ repu- 
tation, or his book at least 12 months’ 
vogue, and this, under present condi- 
tions, means radical restriction of pur- 
chases of current fiction. 

But how do you know that the peo- 
ple will read nothing but stories? We 
have been giving them stories in the 
hope that they may in time prefer some- 
thing else. After some 25 years’ ob- 
servation in a library not too large to 
permit the study of the peculiarities of 
the individual reader, this hope I think 
delusive. Any well-regulated dietary 
contains many elements besides sugar 
and water, and constant indulgence in 
that sort of thing will create neither 
bone nor muscular tissue. Why not be- 
gin at the other end, in a serious at- 
tempt to make it clear that there are 
other books worth while? As Mr Dana 


has recently said, We hesitate over one 
copy of a good book on household eco- 
nomics, and rush to order 10 copies of 
the latest thing on broken hearthstones. 

Indiscriminate reading along one line 
is as much to be deplored as indiscrim- 
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inate feeding, and the intellectual ine- 
briate is to be pitied, as any other vic- 
tim of intemperance. You can do little 
with the confirmed fiction inebriate, but 
for those of unformed habit there is 
hope. I do not refer entirely to chil- 
dren. There are adults who are still 
open to conviction. How they may be 
reached is another question, and I am 
not now bound to answer it, but the first 
step is certainly conservatism in selec- 
tion. You can lead a horse to water 
and he will drink, if thirsty. Otherwise 
he ought not todrink. Youcan atleast 
provide a proper fountain and preserve 
the sources from contamination. 

I know there are those who resent 
any approach to what they are pleased 
to call censorship on the part of public 
libraries. Nevertheless, simply because 
we are public libraries, as I have said, 
we have responsibilities toward the pub- 
lic. We represent, in a way, the public 
conscience in literature, if there is such 
a thing. Toward the children at least, 
and toward those of unformed literary 
habit, we stand for the protection of 
the source. A circulating library in a 
town, said Sir Anthony Absolute to Mrs 
Malaprop, is an evergreen tree of dia- 
bolical knowledge. That ought not to 
be said of us. 

In our progress toward the‘better so- 
cial state, we ask for a keener sense of 
civic responsibility, a stronger love of 
social institutions, pride in the munici- 
pality and a desire to serve it faithfully. 
May we not apply to the municipality 
personified and acting through the ad- 
ministration of its great civic institu- 
tions, of which the public library is not 
the least important, Wordsworth’s per- 
tinent query respecting individual re- 
sponsibility: How can he expect that 
others should build for him, sow for 
him, at his call love him, who for him- 
self will take no heed at all? 

Finally, purchases of current fiction 
ought to be radically restricted for prac- 
ticalreasons. It is well always to choose 
the good because you love it, but if you 
don’t love it, it is fortunate that in the 
economy of nature the good so pursues 
































us that it is difficult to escape from it. 
The practical considerations of provid- 
ing for accessions upon our shelves, of 
keeping the catalog within reasonable 
limits, financial limitations, the adequate 
provision for accessions. in other depart- 
ments, the constant increase in our fixed 
charges, due to the growth and expan- 
sion of our work—these, with most of 
us, enforce the restriction of purchases 
within limits that may fairly be called 
radical. 

In the Boston public library approxi- 
mately 750v. of current fiction passed 
under consideration during the year 
ending December 31. Of the entire 
number, less than 200v. were by authors 
of established reputation, or at all widely 
known. Authors whose reputation is 
more than local represented, indeed, a 
much smaller number. Unless radically 
restricted, purchases in duplicate, suffi- 
cient to supply the central library and 
branches, to say nothing of deposit 
work, would have gone far toward ex- 
hausting our available funds. Out of 
the whole, some 155 titles were ac- 
cepted, many of which should be classed; 
as juvenile fiction. 

With the constant outpouring of cur- 
rent fiction, unless your purchases are 
radically restricted, you are bound to 
get many dead books, unavailable for 
circulation after a few weeks or months. 
.It is impossible to judge these books 
critically. It is the first duty of a novel 
to be interesting; but how can you tell 
whether these mushroom products of 
the press fill even that modest require- 
ment? Manifestly you can not read 
them. You must take them on trust if 
you take them at all, or on the strength 
of what the publishers say about them, 
which is much the same thing, or upon 
some book notice, which is not greatly 
different. 

There is a sense of security, says 
Lowell, in an old book which time has 
criticised for us. Is it not expedient to 
wait a little that this criticism may be 
applied? In at least go per cent of the 
cases we shall not have long to wait. 
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Changes Hoped for in Library Ad- 
ministration 


H. S. Thorne, M. D , Ft Hamilton, N. Y. 


First. As to salaries: The salaries paid 
to the library staff are inadequate—just 
as the salaries paid to school teachers 
ten years ago were inadequate, and 
which fact led to an dutcry that event- 
ually brought a reform and consequent 
relief. 

There is no reason why librarians 
should not receive salaries equal to that 
of teachers. Their work is just as im- 
portant; the position requires equal in- 
telligence and education, and greater 
general information. The preparation 
and study required to obtain the posi- 
tion are at least as great and far more 
trying. The hours of service are longer, 
and part of those hours are at night 
when the teacher may be receiving her 
friends or otherwise enjoying herself. 
The night work of the librarian really 
practically forces her to devote her 
whole life to her work, for the evenings 
she is not working must be given to rest. 
There is therefore no reason why the 
salary of a librarian should not be at 
least equal to that of the teacher, and 
there are many reasons why it should 
be greater. 

The minimum salary of the librarian 
should be $600, going up with length of 
service and with grade. The second 
grade receiving a minimum of $800 and 
the first grade a minimum of $1000 per 
year. ‘As the requirements for entrance 
into library work become more severe 
the salaries should be correspondingly 
greater. 

Second. As to hours of service: The li- 
brary day should be reduced to a max- 
imum of six hours. This is as long a 
day as the average librarian can serve 
and retain health. Under the present 
system of hours many librarians fall by 
the wayside unable to endure the strain, 
nervous and physical, which they are 
obliged to undergo. The library day 
should not be so long as to call for the 
limit of endurance. Doubtless women 
for the most part will engross the po- 
sition of librarian, and the hours of 
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service will eventually have to conform 
to a standard that will enable the aver- 
age female constitution and strength to 
serve with success and without injury. 
The evening hours are especially fa- 
tiguing and where these evening hours 
are in service the library day should not 
exceed five hours, 

Library work is no sinecure, mind 
and body are both called upon to do 
their best. The eye, too, is a hard 
worker. It is a question, a problem, how 
long the eye can endure the work it has 
to do in library service. 


Third. Library housekeeping: To a li- 
brary lover it is sickening to visit some 
of our libraries, and especially some of 
the largest ones, and see the state of dis- 
order in which they are kept. Books in 
confusion worse confounded. Standing 
on their edges, piled up on their sides 
one above the other, leaning against 
each other, at every angle from go to 30 
degrees, books with the backs in and 
the edges out, books with broken backs 
or without any backs, books open face 
downward, books covered with the dust 
of ages. It is not an infrequent thing 
to see a borrower blow the dust from 
the top of the book before he opens it. 
It is an exceptional thing for a borrower 
to be able to examine an old book in a 
library without having his face and eyes 
filled with unwholesome and perhaps 
diseased dust. 

These things call for reform. Libra- 
rians say they haven’t the time, and it 
isn’t their place to do the housekeeping. 
Janitors say they are not allowed to 
meddle with the books. What is no- 
body’s business generally suffers neg- 
lect, and library housekeeping seems to 
be in that unfortunate category. At all 
events the administration committees 
have this problem on their hands for so- 
lution. 

In another place I have written of the 
clinical side—the health side—of library 
work, 


Seven editions of Helen Keller’s au- 
tobiography were sold in England dur- 
ing the year 1903. 
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Religious Education Association 


The Religious education association 
was organized in February, 1903, in Chi- 
cago, and held its second session in 
Philadelphia, March 2-4. Its member- 
ship already exceeds 1600; thus far 17 
separate sections have been organized. 
Among them is one devoted to libraries. 
This section does not consider simply 
the work of Sunday school libraries, but 
also the ethical and religious work done 
by general libraries. 

The library section was allotted one 
session only and this was held at 2.30 
p. m., March 4, in one of the lecture 
rooms of the Y. M. C. A. building. Ow- 
ing to the imperfect organization, due 
to the newness of the association, this 
meeting was very little advertised, so 
that very few of the librarians of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity knew of it. 

The program consisted of two parts: 
first, Report of the religious and eth- 
ical work done by public and institu- 
tional libraries, by George F. Bower- 
man, librarian of the Wilmington insti- 
tute free library, Wilmington, Del., and 
three papers discussing the Possible 
lines of codperation between Sunday 
schools and public libraries. As in the 
case of all the departments of the as- 
sociation, it is designed to present each 
year a report of the progress in its own 
special field. Mr Bowerman’s report is 
a survey, so far as matter could be ob- 
tained for it, of work now being done 
in this field by libraries, particularly 
public libraries. 

Electra C. Doren, librarian of the pub- 
lic library of Dayton, Ohio, was not 
able to be present but sent a most in- 
teresting paper on Biblical, religious, 
and ethical work possible in the chil- 
dren’s sections of public libraries. Miss 
Doren described many of the features 
of the work of the most progressive li- 
braries in their children’s departments, 
including picture bulletins, the story 
hour, home and school libraries, and 
work for Sunday school libraries. Miss 
Doren pointed out that in the public 
schools the divorce between church and 
state had been so complete that the 
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school had failed to take into account 
that great fact of religion and the rela- 
tion of the Bible to the world’s litera- 
ture As a result there is a woeful ig- 
norance on all sides of the simplest bib- 
lical allusions. Libraries exhibit pictures 
illustrating mythological and historical 
subjects; why should they not also de- 
vote attention to the art, literature, and 
history of the Bible? Of course all this 
work should be done without sectarian 
bias, and so far as possible in response 
to demands made upon the library. 

Dr James H. Canfield, librarian of 
the Columbia university, who acted as 
president of the library section of the 
association, read a brief paper on the 
subject, Lines of codperation possible 
between the Sunday school teacher and 
those in charge of libraries. 

Elizabeth L. Foote, of the New York 
public library, gave an interesting pa- 
per on the Desirability and feasibility of 
uniting Sunday school libraries in the 


nearest public library or branch thereof., 


Miss Foote’s paper was addressed more 
directly to Sunday school workers than 
to librarians. She prefaced her remarks 
by saying that she had read at least a 
part of her paper also to the Sunday 
school section of the association. She 
admitted that there might be many 
cases when it would bedesirable to merge 
the Sunday school library into the pub- 
lic library, when, for example, the Sun- 
day school library was very poorly man- 
aged and the public library was well 
managed, but on the whole she main- 
tained the greater desirability of retain- 
ing the Sunday school library, because 
of the opportunity for more direct con- 
tact which the Sunday school librarian 
had with the pupils, and the greater 
opportunity for effectually influencing 
their reading. 

The officers of the Religious educa- 
tion association are desirous of enrolling 
as institutional members, libraries and 
other educational institutions in all parts 
of the country, in order that the annual 
proceedings, bulletins, and other publi- 
cations may have a wider circulation. 
The executive office of the association 
is at 153 La Salle st., Chicago. 
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Carnegie library of Pittsburg—Training school 
for children’s librarians 

In addition to the regular work of the 
winter term, the students of the train- 
ing school and the children’s librarians 
are having a course of instruction in 
parliamentary law, under the direction 
of an expert. The work is of a very 
practical nature, the principal object of 
the course being to enable the students 
to speak easily and in order at library 
association meetings. 

On January 5 and 6, H. L. Elmen- 
dorf, librarian of the Buffalo public li- 
brary, gave two lectures on the Work of 
the Buffalo public library in its chil- 
dren’s rooms and in the city schools, and 
Library spirit, and on the afternoon of 
the 6th, Mrs Elmendorf conducted a 
round table for the children’s librarians 
and students in the training school. 

On January 29 and 30, Miss Kroeger, 
director of the Drexel institute library 
school, gave two lectures before the 
training school, on the Reference de- 
partment and the reference librarian, 
and the Place of the library in technical 
education. 

Miss Sharp, director of the Library 
school of the university of Illinois, gave 
two lectures on February 2 and 3. Her 
subject was the Evolution of the book, 
and both lectures were illustrated with 
stereopticon views. 

On February 19, Mrs S. C. Fairchild, 
vice-director of the New York State li- 
brary school, gave two talks on the 
Principles of book selection, and on 
February 20 an illustrated lecture on 
the Presidents of the American Library 
association. 

MABEL A. FROTHINGHAM, 
Sec’y Training school. 
Drexel institute 

Among the other occupations of the 
past month the students have been 
making picture bulletins. The results 
show care and ability to do neat and 
artistic work. The choice of subjects 
indicates the recognized need for bul- 
letins on topics of the day and for chil- 
dren. Among the bulletins are the fol- 
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lowing: Cathedrals of the continent; 
Child life in the country; Fairy-tales for 
children; Fire and fire-fighters; Her- 
bert Spencer; Historic trees; Holland; 
How the other half lives; King Arthur 
and his knights of the round table; Pan- 
ama and Colombia; The Pilgrims; Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson; Roman forum; 
Russia and Japan; Some masters in 
Spanish art; X-rays and radium; The 
dog. The bulletins are now being ex- 
hibited in the library. 

On March 10, Miss Mudge, librarian 
of Bryn Mawr college, addressed the 
school on the Use of government docu- 
ments in reference work in a public li- 
brary. Miss Mudge dwelt upon the 
importance of a knowledge of the docu- 
ments and instanced many cases where 
such knowledge was indispensable. She 
emphasized particularly the folly of a li- 
brary having the documents but consid- 
ering them as somuch deadwood and not 
utilizing the valuable material contained 
therein. After the lecture the students 
served tea and a pleasant half-hour was 
spent by all. 

The library school attended the At- 
lantic City meeting of the Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware library clubs, 
March 18-19. This break in the routine 
of school life was welcome to both the 
faculty and the students. 

Bertha E. Rick, class of 1902, has been 
appointed to a position in the catalog- 
ing department of the Buffalo public li- 
brary. 

Auice B. Krogcer, Director. 


University of Illinois 


Mrs Gertrude Clark Sober, instructor 
in household science, spoke to the Li- 
brary club, March 1, on Textiles. The 
production, manufacture, and uses of 
cotton, wool, linen, and silk were out- 
lined and many samples were shown as 
illustrations. The talk was both inter- 
esting and instructive 

The course in bibliography has re- 
cently included a lecture by Prof. I. O. 
Baker, on Civil engineering, one by Prof. 
L. P. Breckenridge, on Mechanical en- 
gineering, three lectures by Prof. C. F. 
Hottes, on Biology, to be followed later 


by a quiz, and two lectures on the Ro- 
mance languages by Prof. T. E. Oliver. 

Prof. S. J. Temple, of the department 
of architecture, has met the class in li- 
brary architecture for two lectures, and 
Prof. Morgan Brooks, of the department 
of electrical engineering, has given be- 
fore the same class a lecture on Lighting. 

Since the holidays, Cara and Beatrice 
Swenson and Marjorie Grafius have 
been admitted to the fourth year class. 

The fifth vear students will make the 
annual trip to Chicago, April 6-11. 

Katherine O’Donovan Manley, ’ol, 
who was assistant in charge of the loan 
desk of the University of Illinois library 
1901-02, and who has been order clerk 
since 1902, has been obliged to give up 
her position on account of ill health, 
and left on March 4 for her home in 
Oshkosh, Wis. The work of the order 
department is now being carried on by 
F. K. W. Drury. 

Stella Bennett, ’03, is acting as reviser 
in the Library school. 

Anne D. Swezey, ’03, is temporarily 
caring for the gifts and duplicates at 
the University of Illinois library. 

Isabella Fyfe, ’04, has gone to her 
home in St Joseph, Michigan. Miss Fyfe 
was not well enough to finish her course 
this year. 

Helen Starr, ’04, has a position in the 
catalog department of the Library of 
congress. 


Pratt institute 


The lecture term (for visiting lectur- 
ers) usually finishes before the Easter 
vacation, but this year a number of lec- 
tures will be given in April. 

The entering class has listened tothe 
following lectures, all of which were 
open to the advanced class when they 
were free to attend: 

J. C. Dana, the Periodical room. 

Caroline M. Hewins, Some earlier 
writers for children. 

Frances B. Hawley (class ’97). Non- 
technical qualifications of a librarian or 
library assistant. 

Dr E. C. Richardson, Monastic libra- 
ries. 

George W. Iles, Evaluation of books. 





























Dr Herbert Putnam, the Library of 
congress. 

Mary E. Robbins, the Work of the 
organizer. 

Mrs S.C. Fairchild, Tests for book- 
selection. 

Isabel E. Lord, the College library. 

Julia Pettee (class ’95), Treatment of 
dissertations. 

Lectures still to come are by Miss 
Shedlock of London, on the Art of 
story-telling, and by Miss Sargent, on 
the Work of the town library. The 
class has had the privilege also of listen- 
ing to two impromptu talks by Miss 
Sharp, on the Illinois university library 
school, and by J. I. Wyer jr, on Bibli- 
ography. 

The advanced class has had a series of 
bibliographical lectures, as follows: 

By the director, the Bibliography of 
bibliography. 

Miss Lord, the Bibliography of travel. 

Miss Woodruff (class ’92), the Bibli- 
ography of biography. 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, the Bib- 
liography of sociology. 

Frank B. Gay, the Bibliography of 
literature. 

Others will follow in April, by H. H. 
B. Meyer (class ’02), on the Bibliog- 
raphy of the useful arts. 

Susan A. Hutchinson (class ’98) on the 
Bibliography of natural science. 

W. W. Bishop, on the Bibliography of 
the classics. 

The spring visits to libraries will be 
made this year in New England. The 
party will leave New York for Albany, 
on March 24, going thence to Spring- 
field and Worcester, and reaching Bos- 
ton, where the headquarters will be the 
hotel Nottingham, Saturday evening, 
March 26. At noon on 31, the party 
proceeds to Providence, thence to Hart- 
ford, New Haven and Derby, Conn., 
returning to New York the evening of 
April 2. 

During the stay in Boston, in addition 
to the libraries of the city, it is hoped 
to visit those of Somerville, Medford, 
Brookline, Salem, and North Plymouth. 

Mary W. PiumMer, Director. 
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Simmons college 


The second term at Simmons college 
began February 9. This term the sec- 
ond year students are studying the Cut- 
ter expansive classification with Abby 
L. Sargent. 

During the first term Prof. Walker, of 
Massachusetts institute of technology, 
gave two lectures on Paper making and 
testing, and Prof. Bartlett, of the Massa- 
chusetts Normalart school, three lectures 
on Book illustrating. 

Several of the students are doing ap- 
prentice work in the near-by libraries, 
and others are in charge of the children’s 
reading-rooms of various college settle- 
ments. Mary E. Rossins, 

Acting director. 


Amherst summer school 


W. I. Fletcher will hold the fourteenth 
session of a summer school in library 
economy in Amherst college library, 
July 5 to August 12, 1904. The fee is 
$15, and necessary books and material 
will cost about $5. Board from $7 to $g 
aweek. Correspondence regarding the 
school should be addressed to W. I. 
Fletcher, Amherst, Mass. 

Chautauqua 

The Chautauqua library school an- 
nounces its fourth annual session, from 
July 9 to August 19. The course of 
study is general, and is designed for li- 
brarians of smaller libraries and library 
assistants who can not leave their work 
for the extended courses offered in reg- 
ular library schools, but who can get 
leave of absence for six weeks of study 
to gain a broader understanding of their 
work. 

The course of study is systematically 
planned to accomplish the most possible 
in six weeks, each requiring 40 hours of 
study. Cataloging, classification, acces- 
sioning and shelf-listing, book selection 
and ordering, reference work and bibli- 
ography are the regular lessons, while 
lectures deal with library buildings and 
equipment, administration, statistics and 
accounts, book-making, work with chil- 
dren, schools, study-clubs, etc. 

Melvil Dewey is the general director 
of the school, in charge of standards, 
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methods and the course of study. The 
instruction is given by Miss Hazeltine, 
of the Prendergast library, Jamestown; 
Miss Robbins, of Simmons college, Bos- 
ton; Mary L. Davis, Pratt institute li- 
brary, Brooklyn, and Harriet R. Peck, 
of the New York state library school. 
Besides the regular instruction, tech- 
nical work is required of the students, 
this practical work being emphasized as 
a vital part of the course. The instruc- 
tion is supplemented by the lectures of 
Mr Dewey, and the regular non-resident 
faculty of the school, W. R. Eastman, 
Mr and Mrs Elmendorf, A. L. Peck and 
Miss Ahern. 

The class is limited to 4o students, 
and only those are admitted who are al- 
ready engaged in library work. Appli- 
cations for admission should be “made 
before June 15 to M. E. Hazeltine, 
James Prendergast free library, James- 
town, N. Y. Miss Hazeltine will also 
answer all inquiries regarding the school. 


Iowa summer school 


The fourth annual session of the lowa 
summer library school will be held at 
the State university at lowa City, under 
the auspices of the Iowa library com- 
mission, June 18 to July 30, 1904. 

As in former sessions, the instruction 
in cataloging and classification will be 
given by Miss Crawford, of the Public 
library, Cleveland, Ohio, and the spe- 
cial course in library work with children 
will be given by Miss Moore, children’s 
librarian, Pratt free library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Lectures on general library sub- 
jects will be given by the director and 
by visiting librarians. Information re- 
garding the school may be obtained 
from the director, Alice S. Tyler, lowa 
library commission, Des Moines. 


A Request for Duplication 

As all the correspondence files of the 
Wisconsin library commission were lost 
in the recent fire, all requests for sum- 
mer school announcements and all recent 
correspondence, bills, etc., to the com- 
mission must be duplicated by the send- 
er, to receive attention. 


Library Meetings 


Chicago—The regular meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held Thursday 
evening, February 18, in the Albion 
café. Over fifty members and guests 
dined together and had a pleasant so- 
cial gathering before the meeting was 


called to order. After dinner, Ander-. 


son H. Hopkins, the guest of the even- 
ing, addressed the club on the Library, 
the museum, and the school. The main 
points of the address are recapitulated 
in the following summary: 

There are at work in the educational 


field three agencies of great potency, . 


to which I seek to direct your attention 
for the purpose of defining their pres- 
ent relationships, and if possible fore- 
casting those which are to exist between 
them in the not far distant future. 
These three agents are the school, the 
library, and the museum. Of the three, 
one, the school, is busied with a partic- 
ular period of about 10 years in the life 
of the individual. The direct influence 
of the other two upon the individual is 
almost co-terminous with his life. 

Both within and without the schools, 
that doctrine which is named the new 
education requires that the student shall 
be enabled to study not books alone 
but also the objects themselves about 
which the books are written. It is the 
business of the library to collect, pre- 
serve and utilize books for the good of 
all. It is the business of the museum 
to collect, preserve and utilize for the 
good of all, those objects which typify 
the world and the activities of her peo- 
ples. It is found that the difference 
between library and museum is merely 
a difference in the form of vessel in 
which their essence is contained; and 
that methods in use in one are equally 
valuable applied in the other; and that 
each can certainly lend the other great 
aid without loss of its own efficiency. 
These things seem to point to the de- 
sirability of acloser union. The library 
is the more highly developed at present, 
and can therefore more easily than the 
museum take the first steps toward a 
union. The school is developed to that 
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point where it may be described as or- 
ganic. Neither the library nor the mu- 
seum has yet reached that point, but 
both are tending that way, and both are 
so highly useful to the school during 
the few years in the life of the individ- 
ual over which the school exerts influ- 
ence that a further influence is readily 
suggested. We are led to wonder if it 
may not be that—when the library and 
museum have obtained organic life 
equally with the school—if it may not 
be that they may become one with the 
school, and it become a fact that edu- 
cation is not a preparation for life, but 
that education is life. 

Richard Waterman, of the Robert Em- 
met school, told of the work of the 
Chicago bureau of geography, an asso- 
ciation formed by forty representatives 
of public schools, for the purpose of 
providing illustrative material for use 
in the class-room. Funds were provided 
by the teachers themselves, and speci- 
mens, pictures and illustrative texts were 
gathered and installed in a series of small 
traveling museums, each of which illus- 
trated one topic in the course of study. 
The work was done by the teachers, the 
Board of education providing transpor- 
tation. In May, 1903, two years after 
the bureau was organized, 60 schools 
were receiving a regular weekly service 
and using the material furnished. Each 
school sent in at the beginning of the 
year a requisition for collections it de- 
sired to use, and these were booked in 
advance, as nearly as possible, in the or- 
der indicated on the requisition. One 
hundred and ten collections have been 
prepared, each containing specimens, 
pictures, and explanatory text, carefully 
cataloged and packed in boxes that 
could be easily transported. It was es- 
timated that 20,000 pupils were using 
this material every week. The amount 
of money actually spent during the two 
years was less than $1500. 

At the beginning of the present school 
year the work was formally turned over 
to the Board of education, which board 
voted a small sum for its maintenance. 

The work of the association practi- 
cally proved that it is possible to prepare 
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small traveling museums and library col- 
lections which will be of service in the 
class-room work of the public schools. 

2 That one of these collections can 
be used in 20 different schools during 
the course of a year. 

3 That the teachers are very eager to 
obtain extra books and illustrative ma- 
terial. 

4 That it is feasible to provide for a 
system of free delivery that will succeed 
in circulating the material among the 
schools. 

5 That the Board of education is 
ready to do its part in carrying out 
some plan for sending the museum and 
the library into the public schools. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr 
Hopkins and Mr Waterman. 

RENEE B. STERN, Secretary. 


District of Columbia—The February 
meeting of the Library association, held 
on the roth instant, took the form of a 
lecture, by T. W. Koch, on Dante, the 
man and hisworks. The meeting-place 
was crowded with an audience of 450 
members and friends. The lecture 
proper was of about half an hour’s dur- 
ation, after which Mr Koch displayed 
upon the screen a large number of his 
original lantern-pictures, gathered dur- 
ing a many years’ study of the Floren- 
tine poet. A specially distinctive fea- 
ture of the occasion was the handsomely 
printed syllabus, which included an ex- 
cellent 7x5-inch reproduction of the 
Ghiotto portrait. 

At the 77th meeting, on March 9, 
the principal paper was presented by 
Henry R. Evans, of the Bureau of edu- 
cation. His subject was Magic and its 
professors, with some account of the lit- 
erature of the subject, and was based on 
his monograph entitled Cagliostro, a 
study in charlatanism. 

The speaker devoted the first part of 
his time to the life and adventures of 
the famous Count Cagliostro, pointing 
out in the beginning the interesting fact 
that the notable charlatan was practicing 
his impositions most successfully at a 
time when rationalism and materialism 
were all dominant in Europe and belief 
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in magic and the supernatural was rap- 
idly declining. 

On literature the “Count” has made 
a distinct impression, as the Empress 
Catherine, Goethe, Dumas, and Funck- 
Brentano have successively introduced 
him to their readers. 

In closing, Mr Evans referred to two 
famous collections of occult literature. 
The first is owned by Dr. S. M. Elliston 
of New York, andcomprises some 1 400v. 
on natural magic. The relative size of 
this library may be inferred from the fact 
that the late Prof. Herrmann, whoowned 
35 books on his art, deemed himself in 
possession of a good collection. R. M. 
Taylor of this city is the owner of 6000v. 
on occultism, destined later for the Scot- 
tish Rite library. 

In opening the discussion on the tech- 
nical question, Shall a numbered series 
of separate monographs, on different 
subjects, be classified individually or 
shelved asaset? Prof. R. P. Falkner 
maintained that economy in binding and 
the necessity for careful preservation of 
material of this character make it usu- 
ally advisable to keep sets together. It 
is impossible to put everything on the 
geology of Idaho in one place on the 
shelves, and the subject catalog must do 
the analyzing. 

The president followed by reading a 
letter from Prof. Edward Farquhar, who 
stated that at the patent office library 
they become more and more inclined, 
as time goes on, to break up their sets 
and scatter them among specific subjects. 

Charles Martel admitted that the ex- 
pediency of a library might require sets 
to be held together temporarily, but 
that most of this class of publications 
are designed as separate works and 
should be treated as such. Moreover, 
if you bind 10 monographs in one vol- 
ume you may debar nine readers from 
access to a work in order to satisfy one. 

A. B. Slauson, on the other hand, ar- 
gued that many pamphlets of this kind 
are so thin that they would be difficult 
to bind alone. J.C. M. Hanson sug- 
gested that the question was closely re- 
lated to that of the general classifica- 
tion in any given library, and felt sure 


that from the standpoint of the refer- 
ence librarian, at least, the separation 
of sets is desirable. 

Remarks were added by Mr Parsons 
on the side of unity of sets and by Dr 
Thompson, Mr Burchard, and Mr Son- 
neck, in favor of the analytical method. 

The discussion was prolonged till a 
quarter after 10, when it was voted to 
postpone certain specific phases of the 
question till a later meeting. 

President Solberg, in summarizing the 
arguments, felt that from the standpoint 
of both writers and users of monographs 
there is a growing tendency to regard 
and to preserve them as separate works. 

R. K. SHaw, Secretary. 


lowa—The Iowa Library association 
meetings for 1904 will be held at St 
Louis on the afternoons of Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 19-20, one ses- 
sion being for business matters, and for 
the discussion of topics of especial im- 
portance and interest to Iowa library 
workers, and the other for round-table 
discussions. There will also be arranged 
a social evening at the Iowa building. 
Iowa headquarters will be at the Iowa 
building, and this will probably be the 
place of meeting for the Iowa associa- 


tion. 


Wisconsin—The fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library asso- 
ciation was held in Milwaukee, Feb. 
22, 23, 1904. 

The program limited the number of 
subjects considered that there might be 
time for full discussion. The two im- 
portant subjects chosen were Codpera- 
tion with schools and Library extension 
for small and large libraries. 

The first session of the meeting was 
held in the museum lecture room of the 
Milwaukee public library, on the after- 
noon of February 22, with Pres. P. V. 
Lawson inthe chair. Fifty members of 
the association were present, represent- 
ing the Wisconsin free library commis- , 
sion and 24 libraries, including the State 
historical library, two normal school li- 
braries, two college libraries and Ig pub- 
lic libraries. 

















In his opening address the president 
spoke with regret of the absence of Dr 
Peckham, on account of illness. The 
announcement of the improved health 
of F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the Wis- 
consin free library commission, was re- 
ceived with great pleasure by all present. 

The greater part of the afternoon was 
occupied by a symposium, under the 
leadership of Miss Elliott of Marinette, 
on the subject, How small and large li- 
braries may codperate with the public 
schools. 

In preparation for this symposium, 
Miss Elliott sent to 4o libraries in Wis- 
consin a list of questions pertaining to 
work with children in relation with the 
schools. 

Responses to these questions received 
from 36 libraries showed that in one 
way or another all were making an ef- 
fort to codperate with schools. Nearly 
every member present contributed tothe 
discussion which followed each question. 
In this way there was a valuable inter- 
change of experience and opinion in re- 
gard to the various problems connected 
with school work. 

It was the general opinion of those 
present that the most satisfactory work 
a library can do is that for the public 
schools, and the fact was brought out 
that nearly all libraries in Wisconsin 
are doing good work in this direction. 
Many of those present realized that 
much more might be accomplished, and 
others that their methods might be 
greatly improved. In considering the 
obstacles that have been met and over- 
come in developing this work, it was 
shown that many of the “lions in the 
way” would disappear with the exercise 
of tact on the part of the librarian. 

The secretary called the roll by libra- 
ries, to whicha representative from each 
library responded by giving briefly Plans 
for future work. The fact that “hopes,” 
“dreams,” and “air castles” entered 
largely into some of these plans made 
them all the more interesting. 

Before the close of the afternoon 
session F. W. Faxon, chairman of the 
American Library association travel com- 
mittee, gave information in regard to 
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arrangements for the national meeting 
of the A. L. A. in St Louis next October. 

The evening session was held in the 
children’s room of the Milwaukee public 
library, where the members of the asso- 
ciation listened with great pleasure to 
Marie L. Shedlock of London, who 
spoke on Story-telling in the library. 

She said in part: 

The use of stereopticon views often is 
inadvisable for the telling of a story. 
You can not easily appeal to the eye 
and the ear of the child at the same 
time. 

The greatest danger of all in story 
telling is in moralizing. Art is able to 
carry its own subject and it will carry 
its own moral. For that reason I love 
the stories of Hans Christian Andersen. 
The reason that so few ethical lessons 
come from stories is that there are so 
few real artists. I think you tell too 
many stories in this country, and that 
too many persons tell stories. 

Simplicity in presentation is the most 
important feature in story telling. The 
real story will need little embellishment. 
We must cultivate the art of concealing 
our art. Americans pitch their voices 
too high. 

There are two principal objects in 
story telling. The first is to cultivate 
the child’s imagination and the second 
is to develop a sense of humor. It may 
seem strange for an English woman to 
talk about humor to you Americans, for I 
have heard that we are not given credit 
for having any humor. What you need 
to a large degree is an antidote to over- 
come the humor of your Sunday papers. 
If you wish your child to have a sense of 
humor, you are doing wrong by letting 
him read the Sunday papers. What the 
child needs is more of the legitimate 
grotesque. 

This address was followed by an in- 
formal social hour. 

Tuesday morning, February 23, an ex- 
cursion to Racine was made by trolley, 
and an opportunity was given to in- 
spect the beautiful new library building, 
a gift of Mr Carnegie. The building is 
barely completed and is not yet open to 
the public. 
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At the closing session of the meeting, 
held in the lecture room of the Racine li- 
brary, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Hon. 
H. P. Bird of Wausaukee; vice-presi- 
dent, Mary L. Stillman of Milwaukee; 
secretary, Bertha Marx of Sheboygan; 
treasurer, Clara L. Kunst of Antigo. 

After the election of officers Miss 
Stearns conducted a round table on Li- 
brary extension. The first topic con- 
sidered was Library advertising in its 
various forms, by means of placards in 
public places, printed bulletins of new 
books, lists of books published in the 
newspapers, annotated lists, library 
notes furnished regularly to local pa- 
pers. In regard to lists it was generally 
agreed that short lists published fre- 
quently were of more value than long 
lists published at longer intervals. 

Other topics discussed were branches 
‘and stations, traveling libraries, sending 
books to Sunday-schools, extending 
privileges to rural communities, library 
clubs and neighborhood libraries. Miss 
Potter of Baraboo sends reading mat- 
ter to “Ringlingville,” the winter head- 
quarters of Ringling Bros. circus, and 
Miss Hopkins of Madison furnishes 
books for the use of the caddies at the 
golf grounds. 

The entire meeting was most informal, 
and its object to promote acquaintance 
among members of the association and 
to give opportunity for the discussion of 
practical problems was fully realized. 

EmILy TuRNER, Sec’y. 


Notice 


A librarian of experience seeks suit- 
able engagement. 

Managed moving three libraries, es- 
tablished circulating work through 
branches for two, reorganized two by 
modern methods, planned furniture and 
equipment for two new buildings, car- 
ried extensive reference work, 18 years’ 
experience. Last six years in the splen- 
did library of the New York Y. M.C.A. 

Sicas H. Berry, 
317 West 56th street, New York City. 
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Printed Cards for Public Documents 


Printed cards for the public docu- 
ments sent out to depositories are now 
to be had, as the following note from the 
superintendent of documents will show: 

In each case the government author 
card has been furnished, with the per- 
sonal author, subject or ,subjects, and 
series indicated where necessary. Du- 
plicates are furnished for the personal 
author and subject cards, but not for the 
series. The number at the bottom of 
the card shows the number of cards fur- 
nished for each document. The abbre- 
viations used are those used in the docu- 
ment catalogs and indexes printed in 
this office. The government author 
headings used are those printed in the 
pamphlet, ‘author headings for United 
States public documents,” a copy of 
which is sent you herewith. In this 
pamphlet every department, bureau, 
division, office, etc., of the government 
is entered under the exact name of the 
department or bureau, etc., inverted, if 
necessary, so that the most important 
word shall come first. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is that department libra- 
ries are entered under the name of the 
department to which they belong, with 
the word “library” as another subhead. 
No cards will be furnished for series 
entries, annual reports or publications, 
reports on private bills, references or 
analyticals,except numbered documents 
or reports in the Congressional reserve 
of 15 pages or over. 

The cards have been compiled under 
the direction of mychief cataloger, Alice 
C. Fichtenkam. L. C. FERRELL, 

Superintendent of documents. 


Albert F. Carter, librarian of the Col- 
orado state normal school, has prepared 
a bibliography of school gardens, which 
has been issued as Bulletin No. 4 of the 
Normal school publications. 








Ella G. Parmele, librarian of State nor- 
mal school at Oshkosh, Wis., and Eliza- 
beth F. Simpson, librarian of Stevens 
Point, Wis., have issued a brief bibliog- 
raphy of simplified spelling. 
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News From 


News from the Field 
East 


C. W. Ayer of Brockton, Mass., has 
been elected librarian of the Cambridge 
public library, to succeed W. L. R. Gif- 
ford. 


The Boston atheneum report for the 
year 1903 shows an expenditure for 
books and binding of $11,985. The 
number of volumes in the library is 
213,022. Of the fiction bought 139Vv. 
were considered of temporary value and 
were placed on the shelves without be- 
ing fully cataloged. The work of put- 
ting the printed catalog upon cards was 
entrusted to the Library Bureau. There 
has been discovered in the library, the 
past year, a bundle of Thanksgiving day 
proclamations extending, with a few 
gaps, from 1714 to 1774. 


The report of W. C. Lane, librarian of 
Harvard, shows a large increase in the 
scope, use, and growth of the library, 
but with every item mentioned there is 
also pointed out the deplorable lack of 
room in the whole library. Much of the 
material of the library is stored outside 
the main building. The reading is seri- 
ously crowded and the professors have 
been requested to give no more cards of 
admission to the bookstack, as the stack 
is being so overrun in its cramped 
quarters as to make it inadvisable to 
admit any more students. With all the 
disadvantages, the net loss of books 
from the stack, reading-room and new 
book rack still average only 47, as it has 
for the past. The library is sadly be- 
hind in its necessary work in handling 
the material owing to the impossibility 
of increasing the staff, due to lack of 
means and room to work. 

Central Atlantic 

The report of the Maryland library 
commission shows a steady growth in its 
work. The commission has prepared a 
draft of a revision of the library laws of 
the state. 


The Wilmington (Del.) institute free 
library makes an appeal for Delaware 
state documents and Wilmington city 
documents; for reports of local associa- 
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tions and institutions and for any and 
all publications issued within the state 
of Delaware or bearing upon its history. 


It is proposed by the Wilmington 
(Del.) institute free library to grant to 
its adult readers the privilege of taking 
out a reasonable number of books, and 
of stating at the time of borrowing them 
the period for which the books will be 
wanted. The library reserves the right 
of recalling them at any time subsequent 
to the expiration of two weeks from the 
date of borrowing. 


The new branch building of the New 
York public library, at 224 East 125th 
st., Harlem, between Second and Third 
avs., was opened with appropriate exer- 
cises, March 7. 

This building is the third of the Car- 
negie branch buildings to be opened in 
New York. The present building will 
not be occupied by a new library, but 
by the branch that was originally estab- 
lished as the Harlem branch of the New 
York free circulating library. On Feb. 
23, 1901, with the other branches of the 
New York free circulating library it be- 
came a branch of the New York public 
library and is now one of the 22 branch 
libraries scattered throughout the city 
that make up the Circulation depart- 
ment of the public library. It has on 
its shelves 15,000v. and circulates 136,- 
000 yearly. 

About 10 more of the Carnegie build- 
ings are in ‘various stages of construc- 
tion. 


The annual report of the Seymour li- 
brary, Auburn, N. Y., shows a fairly 
prosperous year. 

A new registration was begun Jan. I, 
1903, and has reached 3807, of which 
nearly one-fourth is of children under 
14. The circulation for the year is 48,- 
gigv., an increase of 11,570 over the 
largest previous vear. Of this nearly 
one-third was from the children’s room. 
During the year 1527v. have been added 
to the library, and the total number of 
volumes is now 17,323. 

The library has recently placed in 35 
of the leading factories of Auburn large 
cards advertising the library, its new 
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location in the Case Memorial building, 
lengthened hours, children’s room, etc. 
These cards have been hung on the wall 
of every workroom, and it is estimated 
that in this way at least 3000 families 
will be reached. A steady increase in 
the number of applicants from working- 
men and women has been noticed since 
the distribution of the cards. It is also 
planned to place these cards in the sail- 
road depots, hotels, schools, and larger 
stores. 

Willard E. Case has made an endow- 
ment for a special collection of books 
on electricity and chemistry. It is 
hoped that the Case library of electric- 
ity and chemistry will prove a great 
benefit to those engaged in the large 
factories of thecity. Elizabeth P. Clarke 
is librarian. 

The report of the librarian of the 
Congressional library for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1903, shows that the re- 
ceipts from fees of the copyright de- 
partment amounted to $68,874, and the 
expenditure was $67,579. In addition 
to the amount in excess of expenditure, 
the copyright business brings to the 
government each year in the articles 
deposited, property valued at many 
thousands of dollars. 

The library staff includes 297 per- 
sons, an increase of nine. The total 
added—books, pamphlets and pieces— 
makes 88,273. Exchange with foreign 
countries has been extended, and much 
valuable material issued by the various 
governments has been received. The of- 
ficial gazettes of 55 foreign countries and 
colonies are on file. Many valuable col- 
lections of manuscripts and papers have 
been received by the library, among 
them the Andrew Jackson and Webster 
material; the library has been made the 
custodian of all records and papers for- 
merly in the department of state, except 
such as are needed in the proper admin- 
istration of that office. Much material 
in the way of historical manuscript has 
come to the library as the result of the 
acquisition of new territory and in col- 
lecting such as the government may 
claim under territorial law; much val- 


uable material has been added to the 
division of maps. Attention is called 
to the great need of building up the 
law library, which is mainly a collection 
upon the common law. The reclassifi- 
cation still goes on, and 98,181 volumes 
and pamphlets were cataloged. The need 
of specialization grows more apparent 
in this department as the work goes on. 
Nearly 100 libraries have been added to 
the list of subscribers for printed catalog 
cards, and thesales have increased 126%. 
Fifteen bibliographical lists have been 
published, and a large number of type- 
written lists have been compiled. The 
number of readers has increased 43,800 
over last year, of which 23,145 are Sun- 
day readers. (This summary covers but 
the merest outline of the report, and 
there is much interesting detail that can 
not here be given.) 


Central 


The East St Louis (III.) public library 
has opened three sub-stations for the 
delivery of books. 


Anna E. Hanscome, for 15 years li- 
brarian of the La Crosse (Wis.) public 
library, has resigned. 


The Sunday schools of Appleton, 
Wis., have presented their libraries to 
the Public library of that place. 


The city council of Detroit has voted 
to decline the gift of $750,000 for a 
central library and branches offered by 
Mr Carnegie. 

The new library building, a gift of 
Mr Carnegie and costing $75,000, was 
opened to the public, at Kansas City, 
Kan., March 4, with appropriate exer- 
cises. 

May G. Quigley, who has charge of 
the Children's department of the De- 
troit public library, is spending some 
time in study of methods at the Carne- 
gie library, Pittsburg. 

The Ottumwa (Iowa) public library 
shows the following figures from its first 
report for a full fiscal year, ending Dec. 
31, 1903: Number of volumes in li- 
brary, 10,029; number of volumes added 
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in 1903, 2834; number of cards in use, 
3950; circulation, 55,750; days of issue, 
309; average circulation, 181; receipts, 
$5107.00; expenditures, $5058.03. 


Mary Josephine Bissell, who for the 
past 20 years has been assistant libra- 
rian of the Belleville (IIl.) public library, 
died March 1. Thus within two months 
the library has lost its two chief staff 
members. 

The statistics of the last year for the 
La Porte (Ind.) public library show the 
following: Number of books in library, 
10245; circulation, adult, 14626v., juve- 
nile, 9174v., German, 864v., increase in 
circulation, 3007v. 

The free library commission of Penn- 
sylvania has issued as Bulletin No. 1, 
Aids to book selection, a 20-page 
pamphlet, prepared by Sarah W. Cot- 
tell and Alice B. Kroeger, of Drexel in- 
stitute, Philadelphia. 


The burning of the capitol at Madi- 
son, Wis., February 26, caused a total 
loss of records, correspondence, and 
equipment to the Wisconsin free library 
commission. Temporary quarters have 
been secured through the kindness of 
the State historical society, and so far 
as possible the work of the commission 
will be carried out as planned and an- 
nounced. 

The Missouri commission of the St 
Louis fair had set apart Benton hall, in 
the north portion of the state building, 
for an exhibit of a model public library. 
This will be the only working public li- 
brary exhibit on the grounds. 

The exhibit is to be in charge of F. 
M. Crunden, librarian of the St Louis 
public library. Mr Crunden will select 
his staff of assistants from the staff of the 
public library. The library will consist 
of 10,000v., contributed by publishers, 
of current, standard and reference liter- 
ature. It will include special books 
written by Missourians. Indiana is the 
only state that will make a similar ex- 
hibit of the work of her literateurs. 


The report of the Davenport (Iowa) 
public library, June 3-December 31, cov- 
ering 179 days, shows a circulation of 44,- 
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598v., a daily average of 249v. About 
74 per cent of this was fiction; 3280 
borrowers’ cards were issued; 13400v. 
are now on the shelves. The cramped 
quarters prevent much activity beyond 
meeting the daily demands, but it is the 
hope that the library will take posses- 
sion of its new building, a Carnegie gift, 
about the middleof the year. Theboard 
make special mention of the excellence 
of the work of Miss Freeman, the libra- 
rian, in organizing the new library and 
consolidating it with the old, and for the 
high standard of efficiency maintained 
in the administration of the library. 


The retirement of Dr J. K. Hosmer 
as librarian of the Minneapolis public 
library was marked by a spontaneous 
and hearty expression of regard and 
esteem by both the staff of the library 
and the people of Minneapolis. The 
staff gave a dinner in his honor, and 
presented him with a traveling case, 
completely equipped with silver neces- 
sities, and many luxuries for traveling, 
accompanied by many expressions of 
affection and good will. A groupof 150 
prominent professional people also gave 
a banquet in his honor, where he was 
toasted in the warmest terms of appre- 
ciation. He was presented a beautiful 
gold watch by Dr Northup at the close 
of the banquet, on behalf of the com- 
pany. 

The women’s clubs of the city also 
united in an afternoon reception to Dr 
and Mrs Hosmer, where much compli- 
mentary speechmaking testified to the 
love and esteem of the members for the 
retiring librarian. 

South 

A law has been passed by the Vir- 
ginia legislature enlarging in many ways 
the opportunities of the State library of 
Virginia. Exchange with other libraries, 
the extension of library privileges to all 
the state and traveling libraries have 
been provided for. 

The public library building, the gift 
of Mr Carnegie, costing $50,000, was 
opened in Houston, Tex., March 4. 
The library has 14,000v. on its shelves. 
The Art league of Houston presented a 
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beautiful Venus de Milo, which has been 
placed in the rotunda of the building. 
N.S. Mildrum also gave $6000 as an en- 
dowment fund for the children’s room. 


West 


The State library of Colorado has re- 
ceiveda fullsetof English patent reports. 


Yankton college, at Yankton, S. D., 
has received a gift of $15,000 from An- 
drew Carnegie, for a library building. 


Dr Victor Rosewater, for many years 
actively identified with the Library 
board of Omaha, Neb., was married Jan- 
uary 27, to Katie Katz of Baltimore, Md. 
They will live in Omaha. 

Foreign 

Edmund Gosse has been appointed li- 
brarian to the house of lords in the Eng- 
lish parliament, at a salary of £1000 a 
year. 


Canadian Library Notes 


The librarian of Sarnia public library, 
Canada, writes: We held an exhibition 
of photogravures of new library build- 
ings, plates being taken from architec- 
tural journals. This was held in the 
large general reading-room, and we were 
able to get enough plates to fill the 
wall space over the book shelves all 
around the room. 

A good deal of interest was mani- 
fested, and we are thinking of having 
further exhibitions of Copley prints and 
arts of educational value. 


One of the most interesting features 
of the Ontario library field is the Read- 
ing camp association. This is, in the 
words of its directors, ‘‘an organization 
of employers ‘whose object is to better 
the condition of their isolated classes of 
manual laborers.” Over one-third of 
the total revenue of the province of On- 
tario, it is pointed out, comes from woods 
and forests alone, and the men who ex- 
ploit this vast source of wealth and 
whose hard lot indicates the greater 
need, should be the first to share in its 
benefits. 

The Reading camp association em- 
braces most of the great lumber kings 
whose field of operations lies in the vast 


lumber belt in northern Ontario. John 
Charlton, M. P., whose name is familiar 
to American readers as an enthusiastic 
exponent of reciprocity, is president of 
the association. 

The reading camp is a variation of 
the traveling library idea. Small col- 
lections of books are sent to the various 
lumber camps in the northern woods, 
where they are under the control of the 
camp foremen, and are kept in a com- 
fortable room, which becomes a sort of 
club house for the men. Various peri- 
odicals are also sent with the books. 


The Province of Manitoba, though 
one of the smallest in Canada, is one of 
the most progressive, and besides pos- 
sessing an exceptionally well equipped 
and efficient educational system, is 
gradually building up a system of 
schoollibraries. At present the Normal 
school at Winnipeg, the Collegiate in- 
stitutes at Winnipeg, Brandon, and 
Portage la Prairie, and most of the in- 
termediate schools, possess small, well 
selected libraries, and many of the local 
schools are following theirexample. It 
appears, in fact, from an official report 
lately issued, that nearly 60 per cent of 
these schools now possess libraries. 
There are altogether about 3600v., or an 
average of 63v. per school. The pro- 
vincial government gives from $100 to 
$150 annually to the higher school libra- 
ries, toward new books, and to the rural 
schools in proportion. It is found that 
these small collections of books tend to 
cultivate a taste for good literature and 
improve the styleof reading, both among 
the school children and their parents. 
In a province like Manitoba, where the 
population is widely scattered, public 
libraries in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term are for the most part impossi- 
ble. It is hoped, however, that these 
school libraries will in time lead to some 
such system of traveling libraries ashave 
proved so popular and effective in Wis- 
consin and other states. 


Wanted— Position as librarian. All 
round experience. First-class __refer- 
ences. Address Mrs R. B. Potts, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 
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Efficient Service to Librarians 



























The service we render to librarians and book 
committees, both in the way of information and 
the supplying of all books ordered, is most effi- 
cient and thorough. 


Two Reasons 





1. Our stock is larger and more general than 
that:of any other house in the United States. 


2. Our extensive experience gained from con- 
stant attention to library orders enables us to 
give much practical information and many sug- 
gestions to book buyers. 





The book catalogues we publish are consid- 
ered the best and most complete issued by any 
commercial house—one of our catalogues including 
over 21,000 different titles, which is only a portion 
of the books we carry regularly in our stock. 





Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.. 


215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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We Do Not Ask Much 


Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a list for you. 






It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 





it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 





We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 






trial. 
Library Department of 


The Baker & Taylor Co., socnsciers 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New YorK. 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H Igo 8 | S 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


pettees 
; at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
4 





age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ant of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 


my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street : mes ew N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street U. 
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The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Furnishes a current index to sixty one of the leading magazines of the country. 
Subscription $6. Sample copy sent on application. 
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The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


® 1900-1903 Cumulated 

Furnishes a complete index to sixty-one magazines, complete for four years. 
1450 pages. Advance subscriptions $15. Ready early next summer. All 
entries by author and subject in one alphabet. 


The United States Catalog 


Furishes a complete index to all books in print January Ist, 1g02. 100,0co beoks 
indexed, 225,000 entries. 2150 pages. Price $15. Sample pages sent on 
application. 








——— 


The Cumulative Book Index 


Keeps the United States catalog constantly up-to-date. February number is a 
| complete supplement to the United States catalog. Subscription price 
$3. Sample copy sent on application. All entries by author, title and 
subject in one alphabet. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 
Publishers of th 
| ONE-PLACE. Bibliographies, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ACompleteIndexto |] CUMULATED FOR THE YEARS 


1900 
62 PERIODICAL ed 
Leading Magazines | INDEX 1900-1903], ong’ x) pHABET 











All articles indexed by author and subject in one 
alphabet. Numerous well-edited cross-references 
add to its value. 

Will be published early in the summer. Will con- 
tain 1450 closely printed, double-column nonpareil 
pages. 


sinha A 


It is being edited under the personal supervision and 
direction of an experienced reference librarian, and 
so will be characterized by unity of style throughout. 


It will index EVERY article; also maps and portraits, and gives author 
and title entry for fiction and poetry. 
Pre-publication price, 15.00. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, _ : MINNEAPOLIS 
PUBLISHERS OF THE ONE-PLACE BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 























190 Public Libraries 


r CHICAGO r% 


AND 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 





BETWEEN 


CHICAGO *» KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO »» ST.LOUIS, 
CHIGAGO +» PEORIA, 

ST.LOUIS“ KANSAS CITY. 





THROUGH PULLMAN SER 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 





HOT SPRINGS, Ark. DENVER, Colo. 
TEXAS, FLORIDA. UTAH, 


CALIFORNIA 4s» OREGON 





IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


GEo. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CHicaGo, ILL. 








French Lick |] 


AND 





West Baden Springs 


Adjoining meres: in Indiana, 


MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip Seorences $12.45 


Folders and facts free. Address 
CITY TICKET OFFICE 


(L.B. Expansive Clip | 








L 232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO 4 








‘Holds 30 sheets as 
firmly as 1 


Simplest and most secure 





PAT MAY Is? 1900 
Cannot tear the paper 
Cannot catch in other 
papers on desk 


Carton of 100, 15 cents 
Box of 1000, $1.25 


Order of your Stationer or of 


Library Bureau 
Boston New York Chicago Phila. 


. Wash. 4 


Big Four 


Route 


St. Louls 


‘‘The Way of the World’’ 


to the 
World’s Fair 


For information as to rates, hotels and 
boarding houses, address nearest 
Big Four Agent, or 














WARREN J. LYNCH, 
G. P. and T. Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


L J 
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